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cuted .unto-blood in-that deluded Jand, In [814 Niipo- 
leon: restored this charch of martyrs to the edpdi- 
tion essentially in which it now stands; for the freedom 
of religion s6-ured by the charter-of 183}, tias proved, 
tinder the growing influence of popery ia Fr 
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Chemnt and mere illusion, At present, the ruling elders of tbe 
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who do sub. two centuries past, a Presbyterian church, robbed of the 
tie accordingly. Power of setting up or continuing the regular adminvis- 
per ‘all: af are'paid; except} tFation ofits affuire. Would to God, that its day of de- 
of | liveranee had'come; and until it does come, let the Re- 
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and Gnitedly plead their glorious cause at the throne of 
FP pasa next to’ the most temarkable confession to 
whieh the Reformation gave birth; the one which un- 


doubledly deserves to ‘be called more emphutfeally the 


confession of the Reformed churcheathan any omer con:- 
posed during the sixteenth century. At.a Beriod of 
great difficulty and doubt, when the hatred @t the pa- 

ists burned with intense tury, and the bitter of the 
heran sécuion of the Protestants against those who 
folleoWed Zwingle and Calvin, was..excited to a degree: 
that Seems to us now, inconceivable! the Confession’ 
called the second or latier 
drawn up by Henry Bullinger of Zurich, ahd put forth 

‘under the auspices of the Blector Palatine, Frederick, 
then the chiet protector of the Reformed, was, during the 

- year 1566 adopted by all the charéhes of ghe ‘Helvetic 

rajion, with these of t) 
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CHARM BUT 

Substance of on Argument on the Bight of Ruling’ 


the of October, 1843. By Roseart J. 
" " Printedat the request of the majority of the Ruling Elders 
inthe last named city, a 
: (Concluded fiom fast week.) 

* I will begin with the Reformed Church of France, a 
‘ehurch which has suffered 'for the Lord Jesus, the most 
and the longest of ali the churches of the Retormation ; 

a church which farnished, in less than ten years, more 
than two hundred thousand martyrs—and in whose 
bosom many particular congregations could count their 
confessors by tens of thousands.t Sir, there is no por- 
tion of the history of the visible church of Christ upon 
- which the serious mind lingers with more profound in- 
terost, than that which records. the wonderful d@alings 
of God with the Christians. of France. In defiance of 
the whole power of Rome and_.of a succession of perse- 
' cuting sovereigns, they spread abroad with such aston- 
ishing rapidity, that the national Synod of 1571 in 
which Beza presided, could count 2159 churches, the 
, greater part of which had two ministers, and many of 
them five or six ;t. and they shot their roots so deeply, 
that two centuries and a half of war, persecution, ex- 
ile, and civil infamy, aided by frequent and wide-spread 
 apostasies, t and dangerous departures from tlic 
simplicity of the gospel, and an original constitution by 
po means perfect—have failed in extirpating them from 
the soil of France, The confession of this church was 
drawn up, as is generally supposed, by John Calvin 
~ himself, and was adopted by several of its national sy- 
~ nods, including the first of the twenty-nine, which met 
at Paris on the 15th May, 1559. By it$ ministers of 
the word were ordained by committee, which always 
consisted of two pastors deputed by a provincial Synod 
or a Culioquy (Presbytery) (Discipline ch, I. Can. 8.) ; 
they were never -ordained before being admitted by a 
Synod or Colloguy, and if by the latter, seven pastors 
‘mast be present (Idem. can. 4); never without the con- 
_ sent of the people, and never without a particular flock 
(Idem. Can, 6 und 10). The Colloquy consisted of 
neighbouring churches, and was constituted of their 
ministers and an elder from each (ch. vii. can. 1); and 
their provincial Syned answered to ours. (ch. viii. can. 
1). The Consistory corresponded with our church ses- 
', sion—and consisted of the pastors and elders of the 
ey “— particular church (ch, v. can. 8); but these particular 


of the confederacy, but? whose national church, with 
'“"Pheodore Beza at its head, subscribed this Confession: 
During the same and the following year, the’ charch of; 
Scotland, tiie churches of Poland, of Hungary, and in 
general the body of the Reformed throughout Europe, 
adhered to this Confession, us embodying the grand pe- 
culiarities by which they were separated from the Lu- 
therans on the one hand, and still more widely from the 
papists on the other.* The xviii. chapter of this Con- 
fession treats, “* Of the ministers of the church, and their 
institution and offices; and occupies seven pretty close- 
ly printed pages. After a page and upwards of prece. 
dent matter, it treats of the “ Ministers of the New Tes- 
tament ;” which it says, “ are called Apostles, Prophets, 
Evangelists, Bishups, Posabiytere, Pastors, und Doctors ;” 
which, defining in that order, it says of Bishops, “ they 
are inspectors and overseers of the church, who dispense 
food and necessarics to the church;” of Presbyters, 
“they are Elders (seniores) and as it were senators and 
fathers of the church, governing it with wholesome 
counsel ;” of Pastors,“ they keep the fold of the Lord, 
and provide for-it necessary things ;” of Doctors, “ they 
instruct, and teach true faith and piety.” And the con- 
clusion is, that these are the present ministers of the 
church, and tliese their names. AA little further on, the 
subject treated is, “ That ministers are to be called and 
chosen ;” they are to be chosen “ by the church, or by 
those deputed for this purpose by the church ;”—such 
persons only as are described in 1 Tim. iii., and in Tit. 
1, are to be chosen. “ Et qui electi sunt, ordinentur a 
senioribus cum orationibus publicis, et impositione ma- 
nuum: And those who are chosen, ought to be ordained 
by Elders, with public prayers, and imposition of hands.” 
(pp. 507-8). ‘Towards the end of the chapter, Discip- 
dine in general, and Discipline amongst ministers is 
treatcd; and then Synods incidentally, in which “ the 
life and doctrine of ministers ought to be diligently in- 
quired into. Those who sin are to be reprehended by 
the Elders (senioribus), and brought back to the way, if 
they are curable, or deposed ... if they ure incurable.” 
(p. 512). Now, sir, according to the doctrine of the 
Reformed churches in general, are there any officers 
whose duty it is to be church governors? In your own 
constitution you say there are, and that their office is to 
rule—and their name is. Ruling Elders. (Form of Gov. 
ch. v.). And this renowned Cunfession bears you out. 
Is there any Presbyterian ehurch which holds that there 
is a Class of ruling officers whose special duty it is to be 
senators, governing the church—and these officers are 
not Elders? If there is, tell us its name.—But here we 
have amongst the permanent officers of the church, a 
class set down, called from the Greek, Presbyters, from 
the Latin Seniors, in English Elders, who are the espe- 
cial governors of the chareh; and to whom, by this 
‘Confession, it specially appertains to ordain all minis. 
ters, and that with imposition of hands. This is just 
the doctrine which I have endeavoured to set forth : that 
the power of ordination is in church rulers,—and there- 
and ruler are essential. 
y one. nd as if to wut wf i Vee 


subject is closed with the declaration that they 
who depose and they who ordain are the same.t Sir, 
when 1 remember that this Confession had the im- 
mortal names of Knoz, Beza, and Bullinger subscribed 
to it, I am consoled under the deep affliction of not be- 
ing able to agree with gentlemen, whose acquaintance 
with the repositories of truths which many think ought 
to decide these questions, has at length extended to a 
sight of the books; and whose discrimination has led 
them to argue as if the order of the church of God de- 
pended on the distinction between the quorum of a Pres- 
bytery and the Presbytery itself. 

It would be easy to establish the same doctrine from 
other Confessions—for example those of the Bohemian 
churches, of 1535 and of 1575, and various Professions 
of the Polish and Lithuanian churches of the following 
century. I pass however to the Kirk of Scotland. In 
the first and many succeeding General Assemblies of 
that Kirk, the great majority of the members were Rul- 
ing Elcers; indeed in 156, when the first one met, 
there appear to have been only twelve Reformed 
preachers in the whole kingdom.t By the First Book 
of Discipline which was adopted in 1561, imposition of 
hands in ordination was, as we have already seen, de- 
clared to be unnecessary; and for about twenty years 
seems not to have been used. It is also truc that during 
this period there was not in all Scotland a single Pres- 
bytery, according to our ideas of such a court, nor any 
thing exactly answering to it.§ It is not important to 
us now to inquire how tar these defects might impair 
the regularity of ordinations considered merely as to 
their torm, since 1 should hope no one here would ven- 
ture to contend that their substantial validity could be 
in any degree affected by then. Yet is it obvious that 
in such a condition, ordinations, as now in France, 
must have been performed in some way which it would 
puzzle sticklers of various descriptions to bring within 
the rules of their respective theories. Perhaps they or- 
dained by Synods—which indeed are but Presbyteries 
at last; and having, in primitive times, been only occa- 
sional and extraordinary, have for several centuries 
been stated and ordinary courts. Perhaps they did it 
by a sort of parochial presbytery, or church session of 
some collegiate charge, or some joint meeting of two or 
three adjacent congregations, by the whole body of min- 
isters and all the Elders of them, which was a sort of 
model out of which the “ Elderships” of the Second 
Book of Discipline grew; and if they did, they had, if 
we dare credit learned men, the example of all primitive 
antiquity ||—if not of the churches founded by the apos- 
tles themselves, if their order is rightly expounded by 
the Westminster Assembly ;1 for that venerable Synod 
so far from denying has indeed by implication, if not in 
terms, admitted, strange as the ductrine may sound to 
this Synod, that any single congregation that cannot 
conveniently associate may assume to itself all and sole 
power in ordination—though this is a proceeding very 
requisite to be avoided, when it can be conveniently.** 
Perhaps they ordained by the Gencral Assembly itself: 
we know certainly that the time hunoured Assembly o 


churches were often very large, many of them having 
' more than 10,000 members, and they had generally a 
plurality of pastors. The Consistory, as well as the 
Colloquy and the Synod had power to suspend minis- 
ters of the word, yea, to de them outright, (ch. I. 
can. 19 and 50, and ch. v. can. 19 and 32); and I great- 
ly fear, sir, if some of our leading divines were to come 
es under the scope of some of these canons, it might go ill 
ie ~ with them; for exainple chap. I. can. 19, against all 
* seculat pursuits, that too much hinder “them in the 
_. principal duties of their ministerial office”— such as the 
_ practice of law or physic, the teaching of youth, or 
“an 
the stated’ in the canon. This platform’ 
| from ours, in many particulare; and in many more 
from the interpretations forced upon ours. By it, ordi- 
~~ ss mation is by committee of two ministers, instead of by 
_ the Presbytery with imposition of its hands: it is by 
~ Pastors only, who are the only sort of ministers of the 
word admitted into the church courts, instead of by 
- three ministers without charge as defined by our last 
_ Assembly: the Colloquy must consist of at least seven 
_ Pastors, instead vf three unemployed ministers, which, 
gentlemen say, are sufficient; by it, the church ses- 
sion could suspend, yca “ depose out of hand,” ministers 
of the word—a notion so revolting to our late Gencral 
Assembly, that they declared miff@ters to be not church 
members atall, rather than allow their names and 6a- 
cred persons to fall under the notice of a church ses- 
sion: and above all, by it, ruling elders are expressly 
held not to be perpetual officers in the church (ch. 1. 
.* can. 7; also, ch. xi. of the Second Synod of Paris, 1565). 
All these things bear a strong resemblance to the well 
_ known peculiarities of Calvin ; and following the gene- 
ral principles on which they rest, he engrafted into the 
discipline of the church of Geneva, their most aggrava- 
ted form.jj He held, and avowed his belief, that “ im- 
| position of hands” ‘is “a sacrament in true and legiti- 
mate ordinations;"% an opinion difficult to reconcile 
with his general sentiments, and altogether peculiar to 
hinaself, but which, it is easy to see, would naturally 
lead to exactly such practical results as I have stated 
from the French Confession. Let it be observed also, 
that whatever there is peculiar in this platform is 
so by express law, and that in so far as its provisions 
_ are opposed to the principles for which I contend, they 
_ are opposed also to the express law of our church ; for if 
ruling elders are not perpetual officers of the church, 
and if imposition of hands in Jegitimate ordinations 1s 
a sacrament—then indeed it is true enough, that net- 
- ther elders nor Presbyterics should impose hands, but 
_ that pestors only should doit. The whole argument 
therefore is conclusive to this, that even according to 
the judgment of Calvin and the Reformed charch of 
Frunce, our views of the office of the ruling elder, of the 
nature of ordination, of the power of the Presbytery, 
and of the total separation of church and state, which 
in Geneva were strictly united—necessarily oblige us 
to allow the imposition of the hands of the ruling el- 
, ders; and the adoption of the principles of that great 
* man and the practice of that noble church, from whom 
. we have ventured to differ in these particulars, would 
. oblige us to alter entirely our principles upon these four 
important points; that is, to refuse elders the right of 
imposing hands, upon the united authority of the 
churches of France and Geneva, it is necessary to hold 
that they are not perpetual officers, that imposition of 
hands, is, virtually a sacrament, and_ that it appertains 
not to the Presbytery but to a comniittee or other mcet- 
ing of pastors, appointed by some competent authority, 
civil or ecclesiastical, and that the state itself has para- 
mount authority in the premises. It is needless to 
gay, thatthe doctrine of the church of France, is to be 
sought only in the past. For one hundred and eighty- 


five years No national Synod has met; since the revoca.| 1638, did, ex mero motu, in open session, depose two 

4 Se ‘tion of the Edict of Nantes, one hundred and fifty-eight) Archbishops and four Prelatic Bishops; and that va- 
4 years ago, no ordinary and regularly constituted church} rious assemblies since have exercised powers common. 

| court has been lawfully convened; and for one hun-} ly allowed to go along with the power to ordain. Or 

" dred and cight years of this period, from 1685 to 1793,| possibly they ordained by committees of church courts, 
e. the reformed religion was prohibited by law and perse-| up even to the Assembly; for I find that the Assem- 


blies of 1642 and 43, did both empower a committce 
sent to Ireland “to try and ordain such as shall be 
found qualified for the Ministrie."tt And it is not a 
little remarkable that the “ Petition of the Distressed 
Professors in Ireland,” which led to these appoint. 
ments, should have contained a prophecy, which, at the 
end of two centurics, is fulfilled before oureyes. “ The 
day may come”—say these fuit!iful men, hoping against 
hope in the midst of the ruin of their church and the 
desolation of their country, brought about by the papal 
massacre of 1641—“the day may come, when a Gene- 
ral Assembly in this land may return to you the first 
fruits of thanks, fur the plants of your free gift."t} The 
day has come, sir: and nobly has the Church of Ireland 


* The reader is notified that this portion of the speech is 
reported much more fully than it was delivered ; the Synod 
being thin (though the audience was large)—the hour draw- 
ing on towards midnight, and other causes, which need _ not 
be repeated, conspiring to render its delivery useless, if not 
: ty im r. i have hesitated about going into this part of the 
\ ae subject; but on the whole it seems best. 

; Quick's Synodicon, Vol. I. Introduction, pp. 59—60. 


$ See it, Synodicon, Vol. TI. pp. 6—58. Introduction. 

| The government of the church of Geneva was estab- 
lisbed by a municipal law passed by the “ = tent the 

’ «small and the grand councils and the assembled people of 
Geneva.” By it, persons seeking the ministry of the word 
were examined by the “ company of pastors” in their week- 

ly meeting ; elected by the same body, with the concur- 
rence of small municipal council; announced from the 

_ pulpits on one Sabbath, and if no ohjections were made, pre - 
sented before the pulpit the next Sabbath, and prayer ofier- 
ed by the officiating minister—atierwards being. taken to 
the council they took a minute and comprehensive civic 
_@ath before the ndics: and thus their examination,) 
institution, and form of induction were complete—without 
one word about a Presbytery, an elder, or imposition of 
hands by any body. ‘The elders were elected from year tv 
year by the small council, with the advice of the minis- 

_ ters: there were twelve of them, two from the smal! coun- 
~ il, and ten indiscriminately from the Councils of Sixty and 
of Two hundred ; they were proclaimed {rom the pulpiis to. 
allow of objections and were confirmed by the Council of 


* See the Confession itself, pp. 462—536 of Niemeyer's 
Coll. and some account of it in his preface, pp. !xii.— 
Ixviii. 

t See the whole subject of Imposition of hands largely 
treated by Selden in his Commentary on Eutychius, sec. 10, 
in Vol. Il. pp. 435—44 of nis works. See also de Moor Com. 
in Johan. Marck, cap. xxxiii. De Regimine Ecc. sec. 16. ‘This 
worthy old drudge (de Moor) arguing that Elders and Dea- 
cons ought not to be ordained with imposition of hands, 
says, quoting Spanheim, * Nec satis-esse credit pro dignitate 
et prerogativa Ministerii sacri,si eedem quo ipsi pastores| 
rita rusticelli et cerdones et idiote inaugurentur.’ 
‘Tom, vi. p. 330, . Certainly if the Dutch ministers consider- 
ed it disgraceful that farmers, tradesmen, and numsculls 
should be ordained by the same rite they were; it Is quite 
natural thet American ministers should consider it an rea 
peachment of their dignity and prerogative to have this 


“Sammary of 

ehurch ou be governed by the Pastors who have 

"Charge of grea the word and administering the sacra- 

Les Ordonnances Ecclesiastiques de L'Egiise 

de Geneve, pasaées et reveues au Conseil General le 3 de 
Juin 1576—A Geneve 1609. The whole system is as dif: 


« - ferent from.ours as well can be, both in its principles and 


ite performed by such folks. 

t Hist. Church of Scotland, 84, 88, 89. 
§ See eoprts Letters, a3 of 1842) Vol. iI. p. 505, and 
182, and Hetherington, p. oe 

Pi Sir Peter Ring's Inquity into the Primitive Church, 

Soe ite chapter headed “of Classical Assemblies. 

#* Form of Gov. of the Westminster Assem., third para- 
graph of the division entitled “Touching the power of ordi- 


7 Institutes Book iv. ch. 19, sec; 28 and 31, p. 626—8 of] nation;” Duncan's Collections, p. 177. 
re Presbyterian Boned of p. 152 and p. 192. 


‘formed world remember these dear» brethren in bonds, | 
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embracing Genevagphich dd not then form.a-partty 


elders it is said, “ Thei 1 
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_tory to prove that imposition of hands belongs to 


PEL The Second Book of Discipline put the whole subject 


redeemed the obligations of this ancient pledge. As I 
have allowed myself to be seduced into this train of ob 
servation, may as well say, in the same connexion,| 
that my views upon the whole question to which they| 
relate, will be entirely mistaken, if any one supposcs| 
that I call ia question ordinations performed in either} 
of the ways relerred to; 1 do not, What I contend for 
is that ordination is in the hands of all such as have 
rule in the church—that regularly this powcr is to be 
exercised by church assemblies in which these rulers} 
sit—and that ruling elders cannot be deprived of their 
part in this act of authority, when they are present and 
members of the court. It is true, I have, on a previous 
day, attempted to prove that according to our written 
law there can be no Presbytery in‘ our church without 
the presence of Ruling Elders, and that this law is good 
and right, in a settled Church state: and it plainly 
followstfrom that argument, that. if our Presbyteries 
cannot constitute, manifestly they cannot ordain, in the 
absence of Ruling Elders. But the converse docs not 
follow: for Ruling Elders might not be indispensable to 
the constitution of the court, and yet it might be a gross 
outrage upun Jaw, upon truth, and upon propriety, to 
make them stand aside.as incompetent—when they are 
present as inembers: and it is upon this obvious dis- 
‘tinction, that 1 have thought it worth while to argue 
thtis'question,after the decisive vote of the Synod against 
raminute. 


of church order and discipline in the clearest sible, 
light. Spiritual authority, intrusied by God 
Christto his-gathered church,.and having its ground in} 
the Word of God, is to be executed by those to whom the 
Gayernment of is, by a lawfal calling, coin. 


into-potestas ordinis|. 
and. Ejuredictionis, the geveral and the joint 
powers of which J have had occasion to make such fre-| 
quent mention; both of which are exercised by men on. 
. 2, in the way of a ministry under, and a service for, 

thrist the Lord. (See ch. I. throughout.). The second’ 
chapter treats at large of the powers of the spiritual 
commonwealth as they are divided into “ ductrine, dis- 
cipline, and distribution,” and committed to “ the minis- 
tcrs or preachers, elders or governors, and deacons or 
distributors”—all of whom are “called by a general 
word, ministers of the Kirk:’’ and the distinction be- 
tween ordinary and extraordinary offices is pointed out, 
and “ the four ordinary functions or offices in the Kirk,” 
are set down as “the office of the Pastor, minister or 
bishop—the doctor—the Presbyter or Elder, and the 
Deacon.” The third chapter treats of the mode of ad- 
mitting persons who bear ecclesiastical functions to 
their office ;—from which having before cited such pas- 
sages as show the necessity of calling and ordination, 
and what they are, it need be only repeated here, as in- 
volving the immediate point at issue, that “the cere- 
monies of ordination are fasting, earnest prayer, and im- 
position of the hands of the eldership.” ‘The only ques- 
tion then is, to ascertain who this “ eldership” is: and 
here there is no room for mistake, since the VII 
chapter treats expressly “of Elderships, Assemblies, 
and Discipline.’ ‘ Elderships and Assemblies are 
commonly constituted of pastors, doctors, and such as 
we commonly call elders: (Sec. 1.) “ Assemblies are 
of four sorts,...they are of particular Kirks one or 
more, or of a province, or of a whole nation, or of all 
and divers nations professing une Jesus Christ,”’ (Sec. 2.) 
In Sec. 14 it is said, that by “ the elders of the particu. 
lar congregations, we mean not that every particular 
parish-kirk can or may have their own particular elder- 
ships, especially in landword ; but we think three, four, 
more or fewer particular kirks may have one eldership 
common to them all, to judge their ecclesiastical causes.” 
The power of election of all who bear ecclesiastical 
charges within the bounds of particular elderships—and 
also their deposition—bclo:gs to them, constituted of 
many pastors and elders as just expressed (Sec, 21 and 
22.) “Provincial Assemblies we call lawful conven- 
tions of the pastors, doctors, and olher elders of a pro- 
vince, &c ;”” (Sec. 28) and they also have “ power to 
depose office bearers of that province, &c,” (Sec. 28) 
and all other powers of the particalar Elderships. (Sec. 
29.) The General Assembly is the convention of all 
the Kirks of the realm, and seems to have the amplest 
powers belonging to them all, (Sec. 30—34.) Now, of 
the Doctor it is said, that it does not belong to his office 
“to preach to the people, to minister the sacraments, 
and to celebrate marriages”—but that “ being an elder, 
as is said, he should assist the pastor in the government 
of the kirk, and concur with the elders his brethren, in 
alf assemblies,” (ch. V.sec. 5 and 6.) The pastors are 
said to be called “ presbyters or seniors, for the gravity 
in manners which they ought to have in taking care of 
their spiritual government.” (ch. 1V. sec. 7.) And 


their number,” (ch. VI. Jast section.) There is no di- 
rect statement in the instrument as to which eldership, 
it especially appertains to ordain all persons who bear 
ecclesiastical functions: perhaps, it might by its terms 
appertain to every church Assembly lawfully called and 
constituted. But the evident burden of the whole 
places this power in the hands of the particular eldership. 
But let that be as it may; seeing that Elders with pas- 
tors, and doctors constitute them all; seeing that it is 
the principal duty of the elder to hold assemblies in 
which both pastors and doctors unite, not because they 
are pastors or doctors, but because they also are 
elders; seeing that imposition of hands is by the 
eldership; seeing that the ordination of pastors, doc. 
tors, elders and deacons, is put on the same general 
ground; seeing there is no intimation of an ordination 
in any other manner; and seeing that elders—scniors, 
are emphatically Presbyters; it does seem to me to be 
the very height of abeurdity and an absolute contempt 
of common sense, for any one to contend, that according 
to the principles and the very terms of this instrument, 
Ruling Elders are not permitted to impose hands in the 
ordination of ministers of the word. 

I pass next to the Standards of the Westminster As. 
sembly—the most noble monument of the seventeenth 
century. That 1 may avoid the imminent danger of 
expatiating upon a subject so precious and so glorious, 
as that furnished by the Jabours of this immortal bod y ; 
I will confine myself strictly to the point at issue. At 
least three of its formularies throw light upon it. These 
are its Directory for Ordination, Directory for Church 
Government, and Confession of Faith ; which, according 
to Hetherington* were presented to the English Parlia- 
ment, the first on the 20th April 1644, the second about 
the middle of November 1644, and the third on the 3d 
of December 1646; a sequence which it is of some con 
sequence to observe. ‘The citations I shall make from 
these three instruments, are from the copies contained 
in Duncan’s Collections, cdition of 1771. In the first of 
the three instruments it is declared that “ Every minis- 
ter of the word is to be ordained by imposition of hands, 
and prayer with fasting, by those preaching Presbyters 
to whom it doth belong.” (Duncan, p. 176). It is added 
that he ought when ordained, to be assigned to some 
particular church or other ministerial charge; and that 
he ought to be examined and approved by those who 
ordain him. (p. 177.) This, if it is to be taken without} 
further examination of the sentiments of the body, is in 
the last statement exactly in accordance with our sys- 
tem; in the second principle it is utterly contrary to 
our whole practice; and in the first, and as gentlemen 
on the other side suppose conclusive definition, it re- 
quires us to go much further than has yet been contend- 
ed for; for not only imposition of hands, but ordination 
itself is explicitly declared to belong to “ preaching pres- 
byters.” Is that, sir, the doctrine of our church? If 
not, let us beware. As yet they only quote tbis Direc. 


“preaching elders ;” how long will it be before they 
quute it to prove—what it plainly asserts,—that ordina. 
tion also belongs to them? As we proceed we find this 
definition, “* The power of ordering the whole work of or 
dination is in the whole Presbytery;” and a few para- 
graphs afterwards, it is repeated that “* The preaching 

presbyters....are those to whom the imposition o 

hands doth appertain.” (p. 177). The business of the 
Presbytery is only to order the work of ordination —and 
in this the whole Poctieyters must act; but as above de- 
fined and here again, the preaching presbyters must or- 
dain. I demand again, sir, is this our system? The 
two heads of Doctrine and fower, under which the 
foregoing statements occur, are then thrown together ; 
and under the I1th and 12th sections of this united 
head we have these two imp_rtant propositions, “ In ez- 
traordinary cases something extraordinary may be done.” 
“,.. There is at this time ...an extraordinary occasion 
fora way of ordinatian for the present supply of minis- 
ters.” (p.179). ‘True enough, sir; but it sets the whole 
matter on a new foundation. Are we in a state of civil 
war? Have we no church courts in America, as there 
was not one in England when this Directory was drawn 
up? Do our fifteen hundred ministers and two thou- 
sand churches, furnish no present supply of persons to 
constitute a single Presbytery? If not, there is indeed 
“ something extraordinary”—and we may, perhaps, law- 
fully do the extraordinary things allowed by our last 
Assembly. Next comes the practical detail, which is 
minute, and in most respects admirable. ‘ The presby- 
ters shall come to the place, or at least three or four 
ministers of the word shall be sent thither from the 
Presbytery, &c.” (p. 181). “The Presbytery, or the 
ministers sent from them for ordination, shall solemnly 
set him apar!.... by laying their hands on him.” (p. 
182). “In the present exigencies when we cannot have 
any Presbytery formed up io their whole power and 
work”—thus it concludes,—adding a mournful descrip- 
tion of the times;—and therefore recommends that 
“some godly ministers in or about the city of London, 
be designed by public authority”—to ordain ministers. 
(p. 184). What public authority? The Long Parlia- 
ment, of course, for that time, and‘all other civil autho. | 
rittes in all other places, when the like necessities justi- 
fy it. Isithis our system, sir? But, passing this by, is 
it not obvious, that we have in these cxtracts four sev- 
eral modes of ordination? Namely, 1. by ministers 


* Hist. Westmin. Assem. pp. 152, 209, 244. 


to the light of nature, Christian prudence and the gene- 


Christ in the church,—as well as the oracles end ordi- 


—but on earth she has no masters—no fathers—no 
head. ‘The offices are appointed of Christ; the men 
qualified to fillthem, are not begotten from father to son, 
as was the Aaronic priesthood—nor fittcd by a corpurate 
descent us contended for by prelatists,—nor magically 
and indelibly stamped by mreyns of incantations after 
of| the dreams of Reme ;—but Sey are chosen, anointed 
wed cont-of Gods and the spouse OF the Lamb, 


ly met; 2. by. Presbytery, not fally formed; 
3 by of bent rom Presbytery; 4. 
ittee of ministers appointed by the 
pally inanjfest, that the whole 
extraordinary posture of af- 
Gound them, to meet which 
vice of the Assembly, and to 
er they could under 


the Parliament a 
provide for which, in the best ma ey ct 
the circumstances, they respdhded, In this Directory?— 
During the seven months which elapsed between the 
sending up of this’ Directory for Ordination, to the Par- 
liament, and the giving in of the Directory for Church 
Government, the subjects most fully discussed in the Sy- 
nod were the officers and the assemblies of the Church ; 
and the whele ground covered by the fndependent and 
the Erastian Controversy was thoroughly examined. In 
the Directory for Government therefore we have the 
more matured decisions of the body; their advice, for a 
permanent and not for an extraordinary church state : 
and in it, we have every principle I could desire in the 
maintenance of my present argument. We have the su- 
preme headship of the Lord Jesus clearly asserted ; the 
jus divinum of charch govetninent distinctly held forth ; 
that government in the hands of Assemblies and those 
assemblies composed df officers, all instituted by 
Christ; those officers declareil to be teaching and 
ruling elders; the classicai Assembly, which is our 
Presbytery defined to consiit “of ministers of the 
word and such other public cficers as are agreeable to 
and warranted by the word o,God to be church gover- 
nors,” (Duncan, p. 173) anggmany congregations de- 
fined to be under this “ 
(p. 174). Here, sir, is eve 
ordination cannot tp except to the power 
of jurisdiction or: that-of urder ; Tt must be a joint or it 
must bea several power. Ifthe Westminster Assembly 
held ‘in its matured judgment, with all the reformed 
churches of the world, that this power is where the 
regimen of the church is,—iu Bishops if the regimen 
is in them according to the Prelatists,—in the Brother- 
hood if the regimen is in them according to the Inde- 
pendents,—in Pastors if the regimen is in them accord- 
ing to Calvin,—in the Presbyters of each congregation 
if the regimen is in them according toOQwen,—in As. 
semblies if the regimen is in them according to the 
general doctrine of Presbyterianism; then by defining 
doubly that elders are the governors of the church, and 
that they form jure diving, a part of the governing as- 
semblies,—they decide, ex vi termini, that they must 
unite in ordinations. But, if they held with the Papists, 
that ordination appertains to the power of order, and is 
a@ sacrament in the proper sense, then having adopted 
the absurdity, which upon this hypothesis it obviously 
is, that a Presbytery could ordain at all,—which it could 
no more do than it could preach or baptize as a Presby- 
tery—still the elder must upon the hypothesis, have 
power to ordain; for he is defined to be by order, enti- 
tled jure divino to membership in the body, to which, ty 
order, ordination appertains. Thatis, he is in ordine, of 
the Presbyters; he is of their ordo; he can sid—ordi- 
nare—that is in putting another person into the order of 
Presbyters. So that these principles and definitions 
cannot stand, without, upon every conceivable hypothe. 
sis, drawing after them one of !wo consequences; name. 
ly, that an elder is no eld@which is absurd—or that, 
when a member of the ordaining body he can impose 
hands in all ordinations.—At the end of more than two 
years and a half from the completion of the Directory for 
ordinution, the assembly finished its noble Confession of 
Faith. In the 6th sec. of its lst ch., it declares that the 
word of God is our complete rule of belief; and thus 
sends us at once to it, for our church order, and stamps 
with its reprobation the outcry about the practice of the 
church. Or if it supposed, contrary to its decisions, that 
the points now discussed are only matters common to 
human actions and socicties; in that case, it bids us go 


thing. The power of 


ral rules of the word; neither of which, I believe, sir, 
will carry us very far in the theory that ordination is 
more or less than an act of solemn ecclesiastical au- 
thority, by which the church through her ordinary tri. 
bunals, confesses, attests, and records a calling which is, 
not of her, but of God. In the 3d section of ch. xxv. it 
declares that the ministry—all the official servants of 


nances of God, were given by Christ to the Catholic visi- 
ble church; a glorious truth. The church has servants 


when she | 
diccorhs the evicenco of their 
by ber willing and joyful at®station. Strange work 
would it be, indeed, if three desericrs of the ministry 
could discern Christ’s work more clearly, and attest it 
more faithfully, and seal it more preciously to the 
church—than the whole multitude of our ruling elders 
put together. In sec. 1 and 2 of ch. xxx. the doctrine laid 
down is, that the divinely ordered government of the 
church in the hands of divinely instituted church-offi- 
cers, has been invested with the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven; and its power to open the kingdom to penitent 
sinners is defined to be, “ by the ministry of the gospel 
and by absolution from censures.” Now, sir, will you 
tell me, ifruling elders are disqualified from even assist- 
ing at the ordination of ministers, how is it possible for 
them to open the kingdom by sending forth a ministry 
of the gospel? And thus their power with these keys, 
in the way of mercy, is simply to relieve backsliders 
from censures; but to go beyond that, is—ultra vires. 
Why, sir, are elders church officers, forming any part 
of the church government? Then they are of those who 
send ministers: and then if any part of the vocation or 
mission of any part of the ministry, is imposition of 
hands, they must impose hands; or they must lay down 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And here, sir,— 
though other portions of this confession are equally 
clear to my purpose—I am content to rest the argument 
as to these standards. ‘The conclusion is as affecting 
as it is obvious: let the elder surrender his office, or let 
him vindicate its sacred rights and duties. If his office 
is of man, he has no warrant to be here; if it is of God, 
let him beware how he perinits it to be shorn and dis- 
honoured in his hands. I speak, sir, as one who ought 
to know the heart both of the ruling and the teaching 
elder; for I have served, however unworthily, in each 
class. I think I speak—I feel—with a profound im. 
partiality—when I say there is no danger in our day of 
the ruling elders engrossing the peculiar functions of 
the teaching elders; but that there is an imminent 
hazard of the opposite result. Alas! sir, when you 
shall have settled it as the law of our church that juris- 
diction in gencral is complete without ruling elders— 
and the right of ordination in particular is irrespective 
of them; there will remain little else to settle in order 
to divest them of all real authority in the assemblies of 
the church.* 

The effect of the decisions at Westminster upon the 
previously existing standards of the Kirk of Scotland, 
which is the next point to be considered, was much less 
than is commonly supposed. It is well known that 
“unity and uniformity in religion amongst the Kirks of} 
Christ in the three kingdoms” of England, Scotland and 
Ireland, ‘“‘ was propounded as a main article of the Large 
Treaty :” and was “ afterward with greater strength and 
maturity, revived in the solemn league and covenant” by 
which, all the parties stood, “straitly obliged to endeavour 
the nearest uniformity in one form of church Government, 
Directory of Worship, Confession of Faith and form 
of Catechising.” The Scottish Assembly of 1645, in its 
act of Feb. 3, for establishing the Westminster Dircct- 
ory for the public worship of God—from which act I 
have made the preceding quotations, distinctly asserts 
that the obtaining of this unity and uniformity was “ in 
point of conscience tle chief motive and end of our ad- 
venturing upon manifold and great hazards, for quench- 
ing the devouring flame of the present unnatural and 
bloody war in England, though to the weakening of 
this kingdom, within itself, and the advantage of the 
enemy which hath invaded it, accounting nothing too 
dear to us, so that this our joy be fulfilled.”+ In point 
of fact, the uniformity so ardently desired was never at- 
tained, however great may have been the sacrifices and 
even changes which Scotland was willing to make in its 
pursuit; and until it should be attained all the acts of 
the Scottish Assembly had only a provisional force, de- 
pendent upon that event—and not one of thein repealed 
any existing standard of the Kirk. In the very act 
cited above, it is provided that even in regard to this 
Directory for Worship which was fully set up by law in 
England—the Books of Discipline and even the acts of 
Assembly should receive no prejudice in such particu- 
lars as were not otherwise ordered in the Directory; 
and in regard to two points touching the Lord’s supper— 
namely, coming to the table or not—and the distribution 
of the elements by the minister or by the communi- 
cants amongst themselves—the doctrine of the Directory 
is denied. In the Act of Assembly of August 27, 1647, 
approving the Confession of Faith,f the doctrine of the 
Confession is denied in one important particular, and its 
silence in. another is noted with protestation. Both these, 
points throw light on the question now under discus- 
sion. In ch. xxxi. article 3 of the Confession, a power 
is conceded to the civil magistrate to call Synods ; 
and to “ ministers of Christ, of themselves, by virtue of 


vomly 


* They who desire to go behind the record and examine 
the process by which the Assembly at Westminster arrived 


at the conclusions contained in their authorized standards—} 


will find —— materials in the XIFI. Vol. of Lightfoot’s 
Works, the If, Vol, of Baillie’s Letters, the II]. Vol. of 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, Hetherington’s Hist. of the} 


alyterial government.” |. 


of present wide spread organization. 


West. Assem., &c. &e. Upon mature examination of the 
whole case, I fee] no difficulty in saying, that I think I shall 
be able to maintain the ground here presented, by the fal! 
examination of all such collateral proofs,"whenever the di 
cussion takes that shape. | 
t Printed Acts of the Church of Séotland, p. 257. 

#3 ved the Act p. 351—3, of printed Acts of the Church 
and, “il | 


4. part in which the presence of elders is recorded in all the 
“} other meetings being torn off: and as they were present 


says, expressly, these doctrines are true, “only of pie 


judicatories of the church were not permitted to assem- 


tlement then, see Hetherington’s History of the 


their office,” to hold them: but the Scottish Assembly] 


not settled or constituted in point of government,” and 
that “neither of these ought to be done in Kirks consti- 
tuted and settled ;” for in them, the magistrate may con. 
sult the regular church courts, which are free to assem- 
ble and constitute “ of ministers and ruling elders meet- 
ing upon delegation from their churches.” The same 
principle, manifestly controls every sort of church court, 
which by this comprehensive and well considered caveat, 
can neither meet nor act—and of course can not ordain, 
except they be composed of ministers and elders,‘and 
meet by delegation from their churches. It is worthy 
of all consideration that the doctrine of this part of the 
Westminster Confession explained.away by the Church 
of Scotland, wus totally rejected by our Church, and the 
whole article containing it omitted, as will be seen on 
comparing the two Confessions. ‘The other point called 
in question iin the adopting act of the Scottish Church, 
relates to the supposed want of sufficient explicitness in 
the Confession, on the subjects “of ecclesiastical offi- 
cers and assemblies”—which, adds the act, “ shall be no 
prejudice to the truth of Christ in these particulars to be 
expressed fully in the Directory for Government.” This 
act, I have before said, was adopted in August, 1647; 
but on the 10th of February, 1645, two years and a half 
before, an act was passed, “ approving the propositions 
concerning Kirk Government and ordination of minis- 
ters”*-~the latter of which had been laid before the| . 
Parliament of England, in April, and the former in No- 
vember, 1644, as I have already shown. This act of 
1645 has also its caveats; first, it denies the doctrine 
taught by the Westminster Synod, that Doctors or 
Teachers have the power of administering the sacra- 
ments; secondly, “as also of the distinet righue and in- 
terests of Presbyteries and people in the caliing of min. 
isters,” it protests, that its present approval * shall be no 
ways prejudicial to further discussion and cxamina- 
tion;” and thirdly, the whole result is to depend on the 
fact that this Westminster Directory both for Govern- 
ment and Ordination, “shall be ratified, without any 
substantial alteration by an Ordinance of the Honoura- 
ble houses of the Parliament of England.” This event 
never happered, according to the terms of this dct ; and 
the Scottish Kirk was so far from considering its work 
ended by this committal, that we find the Assemblies of 
1646, 1647, 1648, and 1649, successively occupied with 
earnest endeavours to perfect that part of the covenanted 
uniformity which related to church government; and in 
the last named year, after the Westminster Assembly 
had finally dispersed, a separate “ Directory for Elec- 
tion of Ministers” was adopted.t By this Scottish Di- 
rectory of 1649, the whole superintendence and work of 
trying, placing, admitting, and ordaining ministers, is 
I and expressly laid upon the Presbytery,—the 
tery of the Scottish standards; and not a word is|. 
said of the extraordinary methods, allowable because of 
the extraordinary times, held forth in the Westminster 
Directory for Ordination. None here, sir, ean be igno- 
rant of the calamities, which for so long a period, com- 
mencing about the time to which this examination has} 
brought us, overwhelmed the Church of Scotland. The 
events which followed the execution of Charles I. and 
the rise of Cromwell to supreme power; the sad dis« 
orders attendant upon the controversy between the Pro- 
testors and the Resolutioners, the Covenanters and the 
Malignants ; the long intervals during which the higher 


ble;t the frigthful persecution under Charles II; the 
woful condition of the church under the Revolution Set- 
tlement under William and Mary, and the corrupting 
influence of the acts of comprehension ;§ the subjuga- 
tion of the church to the civil government during the 
reign of Queen Anne, and the long and fatal supremacy 
of the moderate party ;|] these sad events, placed the 
Church of Scotland, from 1650 down to 1835, a period of 
185 years, in a position which renders her written testi 

mony valueless compared with her early and glorious 
acts; and gives to all arguments drawn from her prac. 
tiéé during her subjugated, her suffering, and her cor- 
rupted periods, an air of bitter irony or deliberate re- 
proach. ‘The illustrious men, who in 1843 have stood 
for the ancient und sacred liberties of the Scottish 
Church, are worthy of our sympathy, admiration and 
love; but even they see but dimly many truths which 
have been familiar to our church for a century and a 
halt, and have, if I may say it with becoming modesty, 
more need, by far to learn of her, than she of them, 
many thing® touching questions like those it has been 
my duty to submit to this Synod. 

We are now brought to the Jast link in the chain of 
this protracted deduction. During the latter part of 
seventeenth century and the first years of the eighteenth, 
the Presbyterian emigrants to this continent began to 
gather thenrselves into those societies which formed — | 

e 
have the minutes of our first Presbytery as far back as 
the year 1706. Upon a careful examination of the Vo. 
lume of Records published by our Board of Publication, 
\ hich as you know, sir, contains the proceedings of 
this Presbytery up to 1717, and from that time onward 
to 1788 the proceedings of our first Synod up to the or. 
ganization of the General Assembly; I find repeated 
declarations of the faith of the church. To mention no 
others, I may refer to the years 1729, 1736, 1741, 1745, 
1751, 1758, 1786, and 1783,1 as having been signalized 
by very formal declarations in this regard, made under 
various circumstances of great importance and solem- 
nity. On all these occasions the Westminster stand- 
ards are referred to as containing, substantially, the 
faith of the church both as to doctrine and order; but 
they are always so spoken of as to show that it was 
these standards as connected with and controled by the 
standards and acts of the Church of Scotland, toewhich 
allusion was had ; and, generally so as to be taken rather 
substantially than rigidly as the standards of the Am- 
eri¢an Presbyterian Church. ‘Though approved by the 
Church of Scotland, the Westminster standards did not 
supersede in that church, her own more ancient plat- 
forms of faith, order, and discipline, which were made 
the basis of her most formal acts and of her legal scttle- 
ment as a national church, once and again—long after 
the Westminster Assembly had been dissolved and the 
Presbyterian Church of England had been subverted. 
These are important facts, not vital to my present argu- 
ment, but needful to be borne in mind in order to a cor- 
rect understanding of the whole subject. Our early 
Presbyterian ministers and population, were chiefly 


from Ireland and Scotland; they came bearing with}. 


them the standards of the Scottish Church, and they 
came, so far as they were Scotch, from the bosom of 
that church, virtually disorganised under Cromwell— 
persecuted almost to extermination by Charless II— 
corrupted by the revolution settlement—or torpid under]. 
the sway of Moderatism; and they brought with them 
an ecclesiastical practice modified by all these adverse 
circumstances, Their condition here was, moreover, in 
all respects extraordinary, and they were obliged to do 
as they could, rather than as they would have preferred; 
a fact recognized by themselves in every movement du- 
ring the first ninety years of their existence as an or- 
ganized church, up to the formation of our present con- 
stitution. I do not, therefore, wonder to see in their re- 
cordsa gradual development of the principles which 
now distinguish our system; a continual strenghten- 
ing of the great truths of Presbyterianism; a steady 
movement from a condition of incipient life and irregu- 
lar action, upwards to a firm, settled, and well ordered 
strength—such as the careful student cannot fail to 
discern as he traces them from 1706 to 1788. From 
the beginning we find no recognition of that prin- 
ciple of the Westminster Directory for Ordination, that 
the civil power could designate a standing body 
of ministers to ordain; none of that which teaches 
that a Presbytery imperfectly constituted may ordain; 
none of thut which asserts that it appertains especially 
to the ministers of the word to impose hands; none 
of that which declares that ministers casually met 
may regularly ordain. The first ordination recorded 
is one by the Presbytery itself; but the mode afier- 
wards practised seems to have been by a committee 
of ministers appointed by the Presbytery, or by the 
Synod. If either branch of this fact should be 
thought important, it re | diminish the significance of 
the exclusion of Ruling Elders from these ordaining 
committees to know that it does not appear that any 
Ruling Elder was ever appointed on any sort of com- 
mittee during those eleven years whose records we have, 
although it is certain they sat in every Presbytery, ex- 
cept the first, and highly probable they sat in it :** and 
the influence of ordination by committee upon the pre- 
sent question is altogether with me—for the constitu- 
tion which abolished the practice, can hardly be sup- 
posed to confirm the principle on which that practice 
rested. As soon as we find the Synod called to consider 
questions connected with ordination, we find the dis- 
tinctive principles of the Scotch, and not those attributed 
to the Westminster, standards, every where taken for 
granted ; ordination by church courts, and by commit- 
tees appointed by them—concurrent powers of Presby- 
teries and Synods in ordinations; but nothing at all 
about assemblies of ministers by virtue of their office or- 
daining other ministers—nothing of a permanent body 
of ministers distinct from a church court or independent 


* See it in the printed Acts, pp. 269—70. 

t See it in the printed Acts, pp. 469—70. 

tThe Assembly of 1690 was the first regular and legal 
one that had assembled for about forty years: Hethering-| 
ton, Hist. Church of Scotland, p. 554. 

§ For a clear account of the state of the Kirk at the pe- 
riod of the Revolution of 1688, and the influence of the set- 
Church of 
Scotland, pp. 544 and 555—60. 

| For the general character of Moderatism, and Hs in- 
finencé upon the Kirk and the Eldership, see Hetherington,| 
Hist. Ch, Scotland, pp. 703—4, and 669—70. 

J See these Kecords, pp. 93, 125, 155, 158, 202, 232, 286.} 

** The commencement of the old MS.record is lost; the 


always afterwards, the presumption is violent for their 
ence here. | 


light which a thoro 
ehur 


eled with a reverent considerationgf “the epnstitution | 


years of careful stady and observation and embodying the 
ripe fruits of the experience of almost a century of success- 
ful effort innew and extraordinary circumstances, by a 
church wonderfully raised up of God in this new world; 
and at last adopted with a common consent, as a rule 


mense experience, and commended by all the lights of 
reason and knowledge,. Sir, it is a glorious system—— 


bear upon the present question, I have already largely 
expounded them. 

al definitions with those of the various platforms which 
I have passed in review, and especially with those of the 
Westminster Assembly and the church of Scotland. ‘l’o 
do this in detail would require much time, and seems to 
to be needless. Every form of expression found in the 
Forms of Government adopted by other churches, which 
can be tortured into’a rejection of Ruling Elders from 
the work-of ordination, is excluded from ours. 
principle which looks in that direction is omitted Eve- 
ry form of words needful to invest them with this autho. 
rity is inserted—and that not unfrequently in the place 
of words more or less doubtful in other forme, or where 
other forms are silent. Every principle upon which 
this divine right re 


ciples of Presbyterian government that ordination is in 
tution was avowedly formed. 
other Protestant churches,—if it was ever held by the 
divinely revealed—if it can be vindicated from the gen- 
eral rules of the word: then upon all and upon each of 
fathers compile this instrument and set up this govern- 
contemplate the principles which govern the case—the 
of past generations—the more manifest it is that in the 


nature of the case it cannot be otherwise. Why, sir, 
upon the very arguments most pressed on the other, and 


is only necessary to state the matter plainly in order to 


_examination adopted a constitution, which declares that 


fore, ministers only must still ordain! 


of it, appointed either by civil or ecclesiastical authori- 
ty for this purpose. As we advance we find the pre-| 
sent features of our system more clearly developed; the 
claims of the Presbytery as the proper ordaining body 
distinctly asserted, and even vindicated as exclusive,| 
and virtually conceded by the Synod.* At length we 
come to the termination of what may be called the 
forming state of our church. In the year 1785 a large 
committee at the head of which was the great John 
Witherspoon, and amongst whese members were the 
leading men who had for years before represented what 
some may call extreme Presbyterian opinions, was ap- 
pointed to “take into consideration the constitution o 
the church of Scotland and other Protestant churches, 
and agreeably to the general principles of Presbyterian 
government, compile a system of General rules for the 
government of the Synod, and the several Presbyteries 
under their inspection, and the people in their com: 
munion.” During the years 1786, 1787, and 1788, this 
subject occupied the earnest attention of the church, 
the Presbyteries and the Synod; and at length resulted} 
in the formation of our present Form of Government} 
and Discipline. Synchronously, the subjects of the 
Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, the Directory for 
public worship, the division of the Synod and the erec- 
tion of the General Assembly, were happily concluded; 
and the church placed in the condition which she has 
occupied till the present time.t Here, sir, is our sys: 
tem. A system compiled by men of great learning and 
abilities—mien known in this and other countries for 
their devotion to the Presbyterianism of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth, rather than that of the cighteenth cen 

tury: a system founded upon the great and genera! 
principles of Presbyterian governmernt—with all the 
ugh survey of the state and laws of 
could elicit, and especially mod- 


of the church of Scotland;” a system pondered during 


revealed of God, illustrated and confirmed by an im- 


worthy to be better known by those who profess it—to 
be more carefully observed by those who administer it. 
So far as the provisions of this Form of Government 


It only remains to compare its actu- 


Every 


is set forth with perfect dis- 
tinctness. If it belongs to the great and general princi- 


the hands of church rulers, then ordination is here put 
into their hands; for upon those principles this consti. 
If it was ever taught by 


church of Scotland—if it belongs to the church order 


these conditions—it must be found here; fur so did our 


ment. Yes, sir, it is here. And the more thoroughly 
we comprehend the whole subject—the more largely we 


more minutely we examine the opinions and the actions 


upon those principles’ considered the most forcible 
against my view of the subject; it seems to me that it 


end the dispute. Gentlemen say, it was the habit of our 
church to ordain by a committee of ministers only, for 
nearly a century: grant it—and the answer is that 
half a century ago this practice, which never had law to 
support it, was prohibited. Now, sir, how far does such 
a state of the case go to prove, that ministers only ought 
to ordain? Gentlemen contend that by the definitions 
of ihe Westminster Synod—it belongs to teaehing elders 
to tmpose hands in the ordination of other teaching el- 


ders, and that the standards of that Synod are essen- 


tially ours; grant it—and grant even that these defini-|- 


tions were meant to exclude ruling elders, to apply to a 
permanent and not to an extraordinary church state, 
and that the standards containing them were strictly 
adopted, as they stood, by our early church—neither of 
which propositions can be proved; and the answer is, 
that more than fifty years ago our church upon mature 


the imposition of hands in such ordinations is in—not 
the teaching elders—but the Presbytery, and that the 
Presbytery is composed—not of teaching elders, but of 
teaching and,ruling elders. And how far, sir, does this 
state of the case go towards excluding ruling elders from 
the exercise of the disputed power? Why sir, look at this 
logic. When ordination was by commiitee, ministers 
only ordained; now, the law requires ordination to be 
by Preshytery composed of ministers and elders: there- 
Again: The 
Westminster Directory says the Preaching Presbyters 
must impose hands in ordination; our constitution says 
the Presbytery must do it, and says moreover the Pres- 
bytery is composed of ministers and ruling elders: 
therefore, the ruling elders must not tmpose hands! 
Truly, sir, we are fallen upon disjointed times, when a 
learned ministry is carried away by fallacies like these. 

Moderator, there are two things which | have sought, 
in vain, throughout the entire history of Christianity. 1 
can find no pure prelatical church; I can find no Pres. 
byterian church that continued pure, without a pure and 
honuured cldership. Sir, these are portentous truths: 
or if I err in regard to them,I will bow in thankful 
docility to any one, who will condescend to set me right 
—and thus remove a frightful danger from the church 
of Christ. Prelacy, sir! Look at the bloody track of 
the church of Rome: look at the centuries of deadness 
and superstition which have blasted the Greek and the 
Oriental churches : look at the whole history of Angli- 
can and Anglo-American Episcopacy, its worldliness, 
its formality, its hereditary subjugation to an uncon- 
verted ministry rendered more glaring by a very small 
remnant of God’s dear children who have been always 
found in her to save the whole mass from putrefaction. 
Look too at every Presbyterian church whose princi- 
ples led it to disparage the eldership—whose ministers, 
catching the spirit of hierarchy, subjugated or dishon- 
oured these representatives of God’s peuple—or even 
whose misfortunes deprived them of this greatest of all 
safeguards thrown like an impregnable bulwark about 
the church in her state militant. Sir, I can show you 
a church kept ,pure almost without ministers of the 
word, for years—..ay for generations: look at the his- 
tory of the Covenanters—since 1660. But can you 
show me any church of ours, or any church at all— 
which continued long pure without a pure and honour- 
ed eldership? All the glory and all the spiritual pow- 
er of Calvin and of Geneva—have ended in an Arian 
church. Centuries of persecution found the church of 
France, at their close, a Socinian church. In the Scot- 
tish church the whole reign of Moderatism has been 
atiended with a subjugated and an unconverted elder- 
ship. In England, without an eldership to breast the 
storm of the restoration, the puritan churches perished 
like Jonah’s gourd. In our own land the period of 
strength and of the power of sound doctrine in the 
churches of New England, was the period of their elder- 
ships; and since they passed away, every absurd and 
idle thing has found a resting place in the churches of 
the pilgrims. In our very bosom, for *'x and thirty 
years, the churches of the plan of unioa—the churches 
of committee-men, were the nursery of every disorder; 
and when the time of reform came by the good hand of 
our God over us—it was by the power of the elders, 
most emphatically, that it was accomplished—and it 
was the region without a pure and an honoured elder- 
ship that having fallen from the truth, fell away from 
the church. Oh! Sir—let us not deceive ourselves in 
regard to a matter so vital to us all. If Jurisdiction in 
general be complete without an eldership—that elder- 
ship is superfluous : if the power of ordination in parti- 
cular is too sacred for the eldership—then the eldership 
is dishonoured before God and in the sight of his church. 
And think you, that a superflaous and a dishonoured 
eldership can stand before God, or continue faithful to his 
church? And we, Sir, what more do we preaching elders 
need, after having usurped exclusive jurisdiction and ex- 
clusive ordination? What more has the church to sur. 
render tous? What other barrier to erect against us? 
‘* Limitations, cautions, triennial parliaments, may do 
much”—said that great, calm, wise, far-sighted man 
Alexander Henderson;t “but we know that fear of 
perjury, infamy, excommunication, and the power of a 
national Assembly, which was in Scotland as terrible to 
a Bishop as a Parliament, could not keep our men from 
rising to be Prelates.” And what, sir, shall “ keep our 


* See a remarkable instance on pp. 443—5 of printed Re- 
cords, year 1773, growing out of the question of the recep- 
tion of foreign ministers. Many ministers with Francis Al- 
lison at their head call “ the duties of ordaining and admitti 
ministers” —** iat rights” of Presbytery: others with) 
Matthew Wilsomat their head, say these powers be only 
to Presbytery: others headed by Dr. ers, simply dis- 
sent from the obnoxious act of Synod: and that body, in its} 
answer—concedes the general principles set forth upon thi 

i he dissenting members. 

$12—547. | 


t printed Records, p 
dix 


thing 


~ 


court to decide whether, according to our to 
principles, Presbyterian ordination is a charm or anactof 
government; whether it appertains to the Presbytery or 
to the ministers of the word. As your judgment shall 


ble church “ the ministry, oracles, and 
miniat 


petual officers in the charch:” (Form of Gov. 


ordination. 


men from rising to be Prelates”—after engrossing the 
essential powers of prelates, imbibing the fundamental 
doctrine of prelates, and overthrowing the firmest bul. 
wark against prelates? Alas! sir, was not the primi 
tive church once free? Were not the men who cor. 
rupted and betrayed ber—men of like passions with 
ourselves? Are not these priests of Oxford and ot 
Rome, as good by nature, as the best of us? Why then 
shall we be blind to the terrible lessons of the past—in- 
sensible to the sublime uniformity with which all moral 
causes operate—deaf to the humiliating proofs of our 
own weakness and depravity which cry aloud to us on 
every hand? Bear with me, sir, if my emotion carries 


me too far. It is ny deep conviction that | should dis- 


trust mysclf—which so embeldens me to implore my 
brethren, not to remove this great of the 
church which our Redeemer bas purchased with his 
most precious blood. 7 

Moderator, my duty is done: a duty which the cir- 
cumstances around me have made one of the most pain- 
ful and embarrassing of*tmy: whole lite; a duty which, 
in faithfulness to my own character and position, ta the 
interests of the church, and to the cause of truth,, it 
seemed to me I could not omit. It remains for this 
venanted 


be in regard to these propositions, so must your vote be 


upon this minute, which, in the fear of God, I submit to 
you. 


_ According to the explicit faithof the Presbyterian Church 
in the United Siates, the Lord Jesus has given to his visi- 
pom 
or the gathering and perfecting of. the saints, in thia_lile, to 
the end of the world” (Confess F h, ch. xxv. sec. 3); this 
"“SLonsisis, in a seuled churt of Bishopeor 
Pastors, the representatives of the people, usually styled Ru- 
ling Elders, and Deacons,” who are “the orfinery and per- 

h. Til. sec. 2); 


the two first named cleases of offiéets, to wit, Pastors and 


Sonedt Elders, constitute the “ cofgregational, classical and 
Scriptures, the church is to be governed (Form of Gov. ch. 
sec. 1; ch. ix. sec. 1; ch. x. sec. 2, ch. xi: see. 14 ch. 
xii. sec. 2); to this government, in the hands of the aforesaid 
officers, the Lord as king and head of his church, has com- 
mitted the keys of the kingdom of heaven, (Confession of 
Faith, ch. xxx. sec. 1 and 
other ends * jor the gathering and perfecting of tne saints,” 
as belore set forth: to thie end, the ministry of the word, a 


ical Assemblies,” by which, in accordance with the 


}—to be used expressly, amongst 


part of that general ministry given by the Lord Jesua to the 


visible church, is to be perpetually kept up therein, “ to the 
end of the world,” and it particularly appertaineth in our 
church to ‘‘classical Assemblies’—calied Presbyteries— 
and not to other sorts of Assemb ies, and especially not to 
one Or more ministers of the word individually considered 
or casually met together, *‘to ordain, install, remove, and 
judge ministers” of the word (Form of Gov. ch. x. sec. 8); 
which classical Assembly—or Presbyte 
ted of Ministers and Ruling Elders, a 
except when at least “three ministers, and as many elders 
as may be present belonging to the Presbytery” constitute 
“a quorum competent to proceed to business” (Form of Gov. 
ch. x. sec. 2 and 7); and which said Presbytery in the ordi- 
nation of ministers of the word, is to lay us 
the hands of all ita members, or of any part thereof on be- 
half and as the act of the whole, and so of the Presbytery 
itself—that is of the same Presbytery to whom the power of 
ordination appertains—upon the candidate in his ordination 
[Form of Gov. ch. xv. sec. 14). 


constitu- 


is right! 
fogall act 


cannot 


But inasmuch as the General Assembly of 1843, did on 


the 25th day of May last, decide by yeas and nays 138 to 9, 
non liquet 1,a:d excused from voting 2, to adopt an over- 
ture No. 14 declaring that the constitution of our church 
does not authorize Ruling Elders to impose hands in the or- 
dination 
Synod, believing the said decision to be wholly erroneous 
in itself, and most injurious in its practical tendency, as well 
as inconsisient with the fundamental principles of our 
church government, does hereby, and in virtue of its inhe- 


f ministers [printed Minutes, p. 183.) now this 


rent powers [Form of Gov. ch. xi. sec. 4] propose to the 


General Assembly in the way of Overture, the Repeal of 
said Overture No. 14, adopted by the Assembly of 1843, and 
the adoption of a minute stating, 


1. ‘That the whole work of the ordination of ministers of 


the word belongs regularly and properly to a Presbytery 


composed of preaching and ruling elders, 
2. That the Presbytery which should i hands is 
the same as that which performs all the rest of the work of 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Cuoice or here a little, and there a lit- 


tle. By a Mother. American Sunday School: Union. 

18mo, pp. 108. | 

A very pleasant collection of little tales, simply and 
well told, for the instruction of young readers. 


Ta Paston’s New Yrar’s Girr, By Joseph T. Coop- 


er, Pastor of the Second Associate Presbyterian con- 

gregation, Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1843; Wm. 

S. Young, 24mo. pp. 30. i : 

The object of this -liule volume is to convey to the 
youth of the author’s charge, important religious truth 
in simple versification. We are glad to see a pastor 
taking such special pains-to feed the lambs of his flock, 
and we hope they may so grow up in the waysof righte- 
oOusness as to reward his labuur of love. 


Dairy Manna For CurisTiAn Pitcrims. By Baron 
Stow. Boston, 1844: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
24mo, pp. 128, 

For each day in the year a text is selected, and fol- 
lowed by a brief, but pointed exposition. The plan is 
judiciously executed, and altogether the volume is a very 
neat and valuable one, which the Christian may use with 
advantage. 


Two Treatises on THE CHuRcH, The first by Thomas 
Jackson, D. D.,the second by Robert Sanderson, D.D., 
to which is added a Letter of Bishop Cousin on the 
validity of the orders of the foreign reformed church- 
es, Edited with introductory remarks, by William 
Goode, M.A. Philadelphia, 1844: H. Hooker, 12mo. 
pp. 238, 


Mr. Goode, the editor of this volume, has distinguish- 


ed himself in the T'ractarian controversy as an able op- | 


ponent of that pestilent heresy, and in the treatises com- 
posing the present volume, he has furnished a further 
contribution. Mr. Goode, and Drs, Jackson, Sanderson 
and Cosin, whose writings he edits, being all Episcopalians, 
their authority is valuable in opposition to the high-flown 
notions of the Puseyites. Jn this point of view the vol- 
ume will be a useful one. They all seem to admit that 
@ man may be a member of the Church of Christ, and 
yet not a member of the Episcopal Church, and that he 
may be truly ordained to the gospel ministry, and yet not 
be Episcopally ordained ;—fearful concessions in the 
view of modern high-churchmen. The introduction by 
Mr, Goode is excellent, although we are far from agree- 
ing with him in the point that the dissenters of England 
had not most ample reason for separation from the es- 


tablished Church. 


Uncie Barnasy; or Recollections of his Character and 
Opinions. New York, 1844: M. W. Dodd, 18mo 
pp. 316. 

Uncle Barnaby has a good deal of the spirit of Old 
Humphrey, and his opinions are worthy of the attention. 
of young readers. The volume consists of a number of 
articles which we promise shall be read without fatigue, 
while they will both amuse and instruct. : 


A Visit to tHe Mountains, or a Narrative of an Excur- 
sion into the country. A book for young people. By 
Crocker 


John S.C, Abbott. Boston, 1844: & Brew- 
ster. 18mo, pp. 179. 
The Ride, Life in the Woods, The Bee Hunt, The 


Black Bear, The Husking, The Wigwam, and the Catas. 
trophe, form the subjects of this engaging little volume. 
The scenes are well delineated, and cannot fail to 
please. | 


Tue Boy’s Boos, consisting of original articles in Prose 
and Poetry. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. New York, 
1844: Turner, Hughes, & Hayden. 18mo, pp, 247. 
The name of Mrs. Sigourney will go far to recommend 

this bouk, which is composed of short articles in prose 

and poetry, written in her usually attractive style, and 
blending amusement with instruction. 


Prorit anp Honour, or Illustrations of Humble Life. 
By Mrs. Copley. New York, 1844: M. W. Dodd, 
18mo. pp. 263. | 
We regard this production with favour, as well adapt- 

ed to instruct domestics, a clase too much neglected, and 
to instil into their minds virtues which would tend great- 
ly to enhance the value of their services. We would, 
however, by no means confine it to that class, as it is 
equally interesting for general readers, 


Memoir oF Mrs, Saran Lovisa Taytor, or an Hillustra- 
tion of the work of the Holy Spirit in awakening, re- 
newing, and sanctifying the heart. By Lot Jones, 
A.M. New York, 1844: John 8S. Taylor & Co. 
Philadelphia, John Penington, 18mo. pp. 324. 

The memoir is a happy illustration of the title of the 
book. The subject of it was a devoted Christian who 
lived a life of righteousness, and died triumphantly in the 
faith. Her piety was intelligent and consisient, and with 
the form of godliness she evidently possessed its power. 
The Biographer has skilfully arranged his materials, 


A Prorsstant By Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
B.D. New York, 1844; .:John 8, Taylor 
A capital antidote to popery, by a most com- 

petent hand, It contains a concise historical sketch of 

the Reformation, a demonstration of the antiquity of the 
religion of Protestants, the safety of continuing in the 

Protestant church, and Romanism contradictory to the 
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Po ¢ wo hundred, and took the civie oath. Synod, Presbytery, 
Colloquy—there was none. The consistury or church ses- | 
4 sion was made up of “the Elders with the ministers,” and | , 
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Bible; in treating which, the author has furnished to 
Provestants, compendious historical, and defensive 
Tus Voice or THe Cuvaca One, under all the succes. 
sive forms of Christianity; and 


A ftom Anriquitry to the men of the nineteenth | 


, By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D..D. New 
York 1s: John S. Taylor & Co. 18mo, pp. 63 
The object of the first of these discourses is to show 
ghar truth hes been taught in the Church from the begin- 
ifing ; and the second is an earnest appeal to men to read 
the Bible; Dr. Merle has a style peculiarly his own, and 
by his very singularity he arrests the attention. These 
_ ® fragments will not be despised by the admirers of his great 


No:"30 ‘of volume second of Frost's Pictorial History 

of the ‘United States, is equal in the beauty of its embel- 
 jishments and mevhanical execution to its predecessors, 
We.. have before use very good and appropriate dis- 
course on’ Ministerial Fidelity, delivered by the Rev. Sa- 

- muel Ry Fisher, at the opening of the Synod of the Ger- 
~~ ‘Me Report of the Proceedings of the Natignal Con. 
_wention.of Silk Growers and, Manufacturers in the Uni- 
_ ted Stares,.is full of interesting details, proving beyond 
controversy, that the manuffeture of silk on the largest 
and most successful scale, is quite practicable in our 

Phe American Wife, by Professor De Kalbe, is an 

 @loquent.and deserved evlogium on Woman. If we were 

. not efraid of flattering the vanity of the ladies, we would 

- yeeommend them to read it. . 

.» | We have before us an exceedingly well written eulo. 
gium delivered in Carlisle, by the Rev. Thomas V. Moore, 
on the occasion of the death of John Zug, Esq., a very 

worthy man, and an able advocate of the Temperance 

cause, 
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To Reapers anp CorrEsPonDENTS.-—We must apolo- 
gise to our readers for devoting our paper so exclusively 
this week to the discussion of the Elder questions. To 
prevent the occurrence of this a second time, we find it 
to be necessary to restrict our correspondents, some of 
whom wish to continue the discussion, within such 
bounds as will not interfere with the general variety 
of our paper, which, we have received many intimations, 
our readers will not dispense with, We hope then that 
none will take offence where the rule will apply alike to all, 
and the rule will be this, that not more than three or four 
columns of our paper shall at any time be occupied 
with articles on this subject. We earnestly solicit bre- 

_ vity, and if our correspondents. wish to be read, their ar- 
ticles should never at one time exceed a column. 

As the subject is somewhat exciting, and as we do 
not wish to exercise our editorial prerogative in altering 
or amending the work of our correspondents, which is 
always invidious, we suggest that all articles should be 
under the real signatures of the writers,that they may bear 
the responsibility which is due to each, and from which 
they should not shrink. This responsibility is often most 
unreasonably shified to the editor. In the present case, 
then, he wishes to assume the responsibility alone of 
what he himself writes, and he requires of others to do 
no more than this fur themselves. Personal allusions 

and reflections are inevitable in a discussion like this, and 
*. the Editor cannot wholly repress this without restricting 
the liberty of writers. He asks therefore for the real 
names of writers to accompany their communications, 
that he may not place himself in a false position, If the 
real names of the writers of certain communications al- 
ready received, are sent to us, their articles shall be in- 
serted. ‘T do equal justice to all, we give notice, that 
should communications on this subject exceed a column, 

it will be necessary to divide them, 


Dr. Cunnincnam.— This gentleman has 
been cordially received in New York, and va- 
rious public meetings have been appointed at 
which he was to state the objects of his mission. 
We have been prevented by the crowded state 
of our columns, from referring more particularly 
to this subject. 


Tue Exper Question.—The discussion of 
the quorum question having been terminated by 
the original and able parties who have spoken 
through our columns, we have in the present 
number admitted another article on that point 
from the pen of Kensey Johns, Esq., Chancel- 
lor of the state of Delaware, a gentleman tho- 
roughly versed in the science of law, and there- 
fore fully prepared to shed light on the just con- 
struction of the constitutional rule relating to 
this point. In the present number, also, Dr. 
Breckinridge gives the conclusion of his second 
speech before the Synod of Philadelphia, on the 
question of ordination, and W. M. H. continues 
his well constructed defence of the received doc- 
trine on the fourth page. 

It is with unfeigned regret that we have 
witnessed the rise and progress of this whole 
controversy, believing it to be inauspicious to 
the peace and prosperity of our Church, and like- 

‘ly to inflict upon it lasting, if not irremediable 
evil. Our own opinions on the points at issue 
have not in the slightest degree been shaken by 
all that has been said, and most ingeniously 
said, on the opposite side. Dr. Breckinridge is 
an able advocate, and in his speeches, we have 

- the whole strength of the argument on that 
side. We do not believe that any thing which 
may be said by those whose views are coinci- 
dent with his, can give it additional force. Still 
he has not, as we judge, made out his points. 
The least material of these is that which relates| 
to the quorum of Presbytery. In passing, we 
must express the regret which we felt at the 
time, and which each succeeding month has in- 
creased, that the Generai Assembly should 
have meddled with the question gt all ¢ thesv. 
If any and every body has the right to ques- 
tion our Supreme Judicatory on all conceivable 
subjects, and that body will spend its time in 
answering such questions, there will be no end 
to the disputes which may be thus introduced. 
Had a special case, involving the principle,| 
been presented for adjudication and a final de- 
cision given on it, the present evils would have 
been avoided. As it is, however, the Assembly 
are understood, by many, as making a gratui- 
tous attack upon the rights of Ruling Elders, and 
thus, a colourable pretext is afforded for the ad 
captandum argument that clerical domination 
is aimed at; and the fears of the eldership be- 
ing once aroused, they may the more easily be 
induced to enlist themselves under the banner 
which is erected for the defence of their sup- 
posed rights in the other and more material 
question of ordination. ‘To array the eldership 
of the Church against the ministry, to awaken 
in their minds suspicions of the moral honesty 
and integrity of their spiritual guides, can be 
productive only of the most fearful conse- 
quences. No conceivable device could so ef- 
fectually, if it prove successful, destroy the 
hopes of the Church, defeat the very object of 
the establishment of the ministry, retard the 

_ progress of religion, and convert our spiritual 
 harvest-fields into a barren waste. Is it true 


by the imposition of his hands, and he may 


with us.” 


jealousy between these two classes of officers at 


that end. 
that elders, often from the pressure of their se- 
cular engagements, could not attend, and did 


explicitly stated the necessary number of the 


confidence in their piety and integrity is at 
end; their spiritual instructions will be 
regarded with loathing, as the rankest hy- 
pocrisy, and if any spiritual good fruits 
should, under such a state of feeling, result 
from their ministry, it would be a miracle. We 
mourn over the controversy, in this aspect, as 
tending to blight the fairest prospects of our 
Church, and there is no responsibility which 
we would not rather bear, than that of produc- 
ing such a state of feeling. Just in proportion 
as itextends, must “ Ichabod” be written upon 
all our spiritual temples, for the glory will 
have departed. That the ministers of the Pres- 
byterian Church are entirely innocent of any 
intention to grasp at power, and to lord it over 
God’s heritage, whether mere laymen or office 
bearers, we are persuaded and confident; and 
we affectionately advise all such not to admit 
an opposite suspicion into their minds until 
they can have stronger evidence of its truth 
than the discussion of these questions affords. 
In the eldership of the Church we have the 
strongest confidence; we shall never forget 
the service which they have already render- 
ed to the church in its darkest hours; we 
remember with honest pride, when we made 
‘our almost weekly appeal to them through the 
Presbyterian to come up tothe help of the Lord 
against the mighty, with what promptitude they 
responded by sending up té us their signatures 
to the “Act anf? Testimony ;” and we are per- 
suaded that they will act right in the present 
matter when they have a just understanding of 
it. Our own opinion of that noble body of men 
is the opinion entertained of them by every or- 
thodox minister of our acquaintance. We have 
never heard a whisper that their rights should 
be curtailed, or their influence in our church 
courts diminished. The opinion of the ministry, 
as we verily believe, is the direct opposite of 
this; they desire the co-operation of elders ; 
they are anxious to make the churches feel that 
it is at once, their duty and right to be repre- 
sented in our Church courts. What then has 
arisen to awaken, in any degree, a suspicion a 
their sincerity? Itis the unhappy agitation of 
the quorum and ordination questions. 

The first of these, as we have already stated, 
is a question of construction. The language 
of the rule is such as to admit, it is supposed, 
of a double construction, some affirming, and 
others denying the zmzperative necessity of the 
presence of ruling elders in order to forma 
quorum. Both parties alike admit that nunis- 
ters and elders are the constituent elements of 
a Presbytery, but one party, with which we 
agree, maintains that all the constituent parts 
must not necessarily be present to form a quo- 
rum for business. We are aware that much 
stress is laid upon the point, that the two ele- 
ments, viz. ministers and ruling elders, must be 
represented in every quorum, as if these ele- 
ments were so essentially distinct that their 
combination was necessary to form a quorum ; 
and yet at the same time, we are aware, that 
on the other question, attempts are made by the 
same persons so to narrow down the differences 


between these two elements as te-make them|/ 
one and the same thing. When on the onli: 


nation question, the argument is used by the 
opposite party, to show that these elements are 
so distinct, that the one element, the ministe- 
rial, can alone perpetuate itself, then it is plead- 
ed that there isno such essential distinction be- 
tween the two. The offices of the minister and 
the. ruling elder are then so blended, that the 
elder may communicate ministerial authority 


say to the minister, ‘I give you the right hand 
of fellowship to take a part tm this ministry 
This is blowing hot and cold with 
the same breath. But to return. 

If the reference to orders had been specifically 
designed, some such expression would have 
been adopted by the framers of the rule as 
would have served to maintain the balance of 
power betweenthem. ‘The phrase would have 
been *‘ at least three ministers and three elders;”’ 
the equality between the orders would have 
been preserved by nothing short of this. Had 
it been ‘at least three ministers and two 
elders,’’ that would have implied inferiority in 
relation to government on the part of elders. 
On the supposition, however, that there was no 


the time the rule was framed, and that no ap- 
prehension had as yet been excited in the minds 
of the one that the other designed to arrogate to 
themselves undue powers, then it appears to us 
that the framers of the rule, knowing that the 
business of the church must be done, adopted 
the measure which would most likely secure 
They knew, from past experience, 


not attend, but that ministers were under a pe- 
culiar obligation to attend to this duty, and 
therefore would be most likely under all cir- 
cumstances to be present, and accordingly they 


latter, while they spoke indefinitely of the for- 
mer. In many parts of the Church to the pre- 
sent day it would, for the cause already refer- 
red to, be difficult ever to obtain the attendance 
of three elders to forma quorum, and we con- 
tend that a less number ought not to satisfy 
those who seem so anxious to defend the equa- 
lity of theeldership. We may go even further, 
and say, that to come upto the spirit of -this 
new doctrine, the equality between the orders 
must be always preserved, so that if there be 
ten ministers present, there must be ten elders, 
for a majority of one on the part of the clergy 
would give them that very power, which it is 
said should be so jealously guarded against. 
We are persuaded, however, that our fathers 
never dreamed of a state of things in which} 
these two classes of officers should be arrayed} 
against each other ; and accordingly while they 


oppress the people of God? Then surely all 


* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Presbytery ; they are under obligation to " 
tend; they are subject to pains and penalties i 

they do not attefid; if they contumaciously re- 
fus@to give their attendance, they may be de- 
prived of their office. The case is different with 


appointment of their respective Sessions; if not 
appointed, they stand in the relation of private 
members to Presbytery; they are not subject to 
discipline for non attendance; and if a session 
refuse to appoint a representative, we have never 
yet seen the power that cancoercethem. The 
constitution was formed in the full view of this 
fact, that it was the privilege and the right of 
congregations to be thus represented; but if 
they declined to use their privilege and right, 
there was no such obligation imposed on them 
that the breach of it would subject them to pains 
and penalties. ‘The true question then at issue 
is not as to the right of ruling elders, for that is 
admitted on all hands, but whether this right 
shall be converted into such an obligation as in- 
volves penalty for disobedience. According to 
the time-immemorial practice under our consti- 
tution, the churches and elders occupy a vantage 
ground. It is their previlege to be represented ; 
they may attend; but according to the new doc- 
trins, they must appoint and they mvws¢ attend 
or be subject to process for contumacy. Now 
if churches and elders prefer the latter, we say 
for one, let the constitution be altered to make 
their attendance imperative; let each church be 
compelled to send its representative and let the 
rule of quorum be so altered as to express the 
minimum number of elders as well as of minis- 
ters necessary to the formation of a quorum, 


On the other question, we can scarcely per- 
-suade ourselves to believe that the intelligent 
eldership of our church will claim asa right the 
impartation of a ministerial authority which they 
do not themselves possess. That they should 
fall back upon independency; that they should, 
with all their reverence for their standards, ex- 
press more sympathy of views with the Indepen- 
dents in the Westminster Assembly of es 
than with the staunch Presbyterians, that they 
should wish to introduce a practice into the 
Presbyterian church of this country which was 
never countenanced by any Presbyterian church 
under heaven, is more than we can believe. 
Should such a calamity befall our church, we 
could no longer regard it as a Presbyterian, but 
as an Independent church. The strong and only 
plausible ground on which the abettors of the 
new doctrine rely, is the language of our consti- 
tution which was adopted without the remotest 
expectation that such a use would be made of it. 
The argument is this; the right of ordination 
‘belongs to Presbytery; but Presbytery is com- 
posed of Ministers and Ruling Elders; therefore 
elders have as much authority to ordain minis- 
ters as ministers themselves. Now in opposition 
to such a conclusion, it is demonstrable that the 
framers of our constitution attached nosuch mean- 
ing to their own words. They never contemplated 
the interposition of any such right on the part 
of Ruling Elders, and their own practice, which 
is certainly the best interpreter of their own 
sentiments, was directly in opposition to this 
new and unwonted interpretation of their lan- 


guage, as we have clearly shown-mpn a former 
occasion. In a recent conversation with the 


venerable Dr. Green, who has numbered more 
than four score years, and who is the only re- 
maining link between the fathers of our Church 
and their successors, he remarked that he had 
never heard of such a claim being set up until 
its recent agitation. The practice ofall Presby- 
terian churches is opposed to it; we believe that 
it has not a particle of countenance from the 
Holy Scriptures ; and surely the elders of our 
Church do not wish by the introduction of this 
new measure to subvert the whole fabric of our 
Church. The argument derived from the uni- 
form practice of the Church is held, we know, 
to have no weight, because a practice may be 
erroneous, and its long continuance can never 
make it otherwise. This cannot weaken the 
force of the argument derived from the practice 
of our fathers in interpreting their own rules, 
but even as a general argument it goes too far, 
as we conceive, since it unsettles every thing 
pertaining to the Church, however firmly esta- 
blished by the wisdom of successive genera- 
tions. Why may it not be said that the long 
established practice of praising God audibly is 
wrong, and the true way of praising him is that 
adopted by the Quakers? What would be said 
of the Presbyterian minister who overlooking 
the uniform practice in the Church of baptising 
infants should say, that the whole doctrine and 
practice were wrong, and should go to the Bi- 
ble to prove that adults only were entitled to 
baptism? Would he any longer be regarded 
as a Presbyterian minister? We know it may 
be replied, that the right of infant baptism is 
distinctly recognized in our standards. So we| 
believe is the restriction in relation to ordina- 
tion when the rule is fairly interpreted. In 
truth the practice of the Church proves much 
more than some are willing to admit. It shows 
the deliberate judgment of those who have pre- 
ceded us; and if they were wise and good men, 
we should not lightly deviate from them. We 
know that it is said that the Plan of Union, 
eventually shown to be unconstitutional, was 
long practised on in the Church; but it may be 
replied, it was limited in its operation, it was to 
the mass of the people unknown, and was suf- 
fered to exist, because imperfectly understood. 
It could not properly be said to be a general 
practice in the Church. This, therefore, can- 
not be alleged to be a parallel case to the deli- 
berate, uniform and universal practice in rela- 
tion to ordination. All Presbyterian churches 
in all parts of the world have restricted this right 
of ordination to ministers, and it is certainly a 
bold undertaking at this day, to say that they 
were all wrong. We speak earnestly because} 
we are aware that the danger is imminent; se- 
veral Presbyteries in the West have been led to 


contemplated the rights and duties of both or- 
ders, they were chiefly solicitous to make such 
a rule as would be likely to secure a quorum. 
The constitution expressly prescribes th 
minimum of the ministerial elements necessary, 
but it says not a word about the meninum 
of the other element. It only says that this 
element is important when present, plainly inti- 


without it when absent. The reason for this i 


that off ministers are ambitious of power’? Is 
it true that they aim at a spiritual hierarchy t 


mating that the other element may ti 


obvious. Ministers are permanent members o 


adopt this error (as we regard it) and more re- 
cently one in the South, (the Presbytery of 
Fayetteville) and we know not where the evil is 
to end. The General Assembly has once de- 
cided the question by a majority the most re- 
markable, and it is now to be called on to de- 
cide upon it again. Our hope is that the Pres- 
byteries may be fully represented, and that the 
decision may be such as will sustain the p 


elders; they are only members of Presbytery by | 


Eriscoracy anp Persecution.—The Ban 
ner of the Cross is endeavouring to persuade its 
readers that the Episcopal church is at this 
moment encountering from other sects a bitter, 

‘and unrelenting persecution, Persecution ! 
The Episcopal Church persecuted! A church 
which in all ages of its triumph has op- 
| pressed the saints! A church which at this 
moment is, in England, denying the rites of se- 
pulture to those who have not been episcopally 
baptized! A church which in foreign lands is 
persecuting the missi 
cause not episcopally 
down heavy vengeance on the heads of those 
who dare hear the Gospel from their mouths ! 
A church which, in this country, is not only 
arrogant in its claims of exclusive divine au- 
thority, supercilious and contemptuous in its 
treatment of other religious denominations, but 
absolutely attempting to exclude from the hope 
of divine mercy, all who are not within its own 
pale! For sucha church to talk of persecu- 
tion is truly preposterous. What is the truth, 
however, in regard to this matter? Simply 
this. Some years since, the Episcopal Church 
through its press and diocesan charges, com- 
menced a crusade against the great body of the 
religious community in this country, to say no- 
thing of its operations in England; changes 
were rung on their ¥xclusive claim to Apostoli- 
cal succession in 1 inistry ; they possessed 
the only valid sacraments ; none were author- 
ized but they to preach the Gospel; the salva- 
tion of those not in their communion was first 
insinuated to be doubtful, and then impractica- 
ble; the fears of the unstable and ill-informed 
were thus appealed to; every artful method 
was adopted to make proselytes, and the in- 
crease and triumphs of THE CHURCH were trum- 
peted through the land. All this was endured, 
for a season, with exemplary forbearance; but 
the spirit of opposition to this daring presump- 
tion was at length aroused; the claims of Epis- 
copacy, founded in ignorance, were subjected 
to investigation; and now because the utter fal- 
lacy of their high sounding pretensions is ex- 
posed and will be further exposed, they piteous- 
ly cry out that they are persecuted! A de- 
fence of our ministry, our altars, our hopes, our 
Christian liberty, provoked too by incessant 
aggression, is persegution! ‘This plea is too 
shallow to avail them. The world by this time 
knows in what quarter the war originated, and 
it may know that it js not likely to cease until 
that sect, a small one comparatively, shall low- 
er its tone and be willing to stand on a level 
with the larger denominations around it. We 
do not wish to deprive them of a single privi- 
lege; we do not, in imitation of their spirit, 
place them beyond the reach of God’s cove- 
nanted mercies; but we do and will continue 
to resist their.arrogant attempts to lord it over 
our consciences, and to establish in the midst of 
us a hierarchy, which in its triumph, would be 
only second in its oppressiveness, to that of 
Rome. Let them pursue all legitimate efforts 
for the increase of their denomination ; let them 
cease to rail against us as dissenters and schis- 
matics; let them. abate their intolerance; in a 
word, let them treat_us with Christian courtesy 
and as brethren of the same family, and then 
and not till then, will the war which they have] 
so provokingly enkindled, cease. 


— 


A Goov Ipra.—We should not be too proud 
to learn from a savage. Moffat, in his mission- 
ary labours in South Africa, mentions the fact 
of his giving a hat to an African chief, who, on 
putting it on his head, was cheered by the shouts| 
of his admiring tribe. Immediately the chief 
taking the novel article from his own head 
placed it on that of one of his own attendants; 
on being asked his reason, he with great 2aivete 
replied that he could not see and admire it on 
his own head! Now here, we thought, is an 
idea worthy of improvement. Many of our 
ladies clothe themselves extravagantly for the 
sake of gratifying the eyes of others, and all 
they receive in return is the trouble of taking 
care of their costly articles. We advise those 
of our acquaintance to imitate the African sage, 
and content themselves with admiring these 
things on others. 


SEMPER uBIQuE Ipem.—At the late celebra- 
tion in New York, by the sons of New England, 
of the anniversary of the landing of their Pil- 
grim Fathers on the rock of Plymouth, Mr. 
Choate delivered an address which was charac- 
terized by its beauty and its force, and which 
secured for him the most enthusiastic applause. 
In the course of it, in speaking of the Pilgrims, 
he said that in Geneva they had found “a state 
without King or nobles; a church without a 
bishop; a people governed by laws of their own 
making, and by rulers of their own choosing.” 
This was a matter of historical verity and was 
withal a subject very well suited to the ears of 
those who were the descendants of the men, 
who had felt the bitter oppression of both king- 
ly and prelatical tyranny, and who but for these 
potent causes would never have seen the rock 
of Plymouth. The remark was received with 
general applause, but there was one there, and 
that by an accident of courtesy, who was not 
even a native of America, who felt the senti- 
ment rankle like a barbed arrow in his liver. It 
was Dr. Wainwright, an Episcopal minister, and 
the leader of the kneeling clergy, who obse- 
quiously prostrated themselves at the feet of 
Bishop Onderdonk to receive his Apostolical 
blessing. He was profoundly chagrined to 
hear the plaudits which were called forth by 
Mr. Choate’s remark, and was no doubt as much 
offended at the disloyalty of the speaker in as- 
serting that there could be ‘a state without 
king or nobles” as that there could be “a church 
without a bishop.” From the theatre of the ad- 
dress to the scene of the festival he carried this 
feeling, and very improperly, we think, being 
called on to respond to the toast given in hon- 
our of the clergy, he arose, and forgetful of the 
occasion, of the company, and the rites of hos- 
pitality, as well as of the courtesy due to 
the eloquent orator of the day, he rudely at- 
tacked him and dared him to the proof 
that there could be a Church without a 
bishop. It may well be conceived what} 
were the feelings of the guests at this act of 

discourtesy ; but their feelings of self-respect 
restrained themfrom giving “ measure for mea- 


order of the Church. 


sure,” to this champion of the hierarchy, and 


he went away unscathed. Weleave this with 
a single comment. Our readers may learn, 
from this specimen, the nature of that implaca- 
ble hate which is so deeply infused into the 
bosom of h‘gh church Episcopacy against re- 
ligion in every form except its own, and may} 
infer what would be the consequences to them 
should this odious spirit ever attain the power 
of inflicting the mischiefs, which it has the will 
to inflict on all who dare deny the regimen of 
diocesan bishops. We most religiously believe 
that the ascendancy of Puseyism in this coun-| 
try would not only give birth to persecution, but 
a return also to kingly government. 


— 


No Cnourcn Wirnovut a Bisnor.—Since 
our remarks were written in relation to the 
conduct of Dr. Wainwright, at the dinnerof the 
sons of the Pilgrims in New York, we have re- 


ceived through the columns of the New York) 


Commercial Advertiser, a letter from Dr. Potts, 
directed to that gentleman. The tone of Dr. 
Potts’s letter is dignified and manly, and as Dr. 
Wainwright in his reply, intimates that he is pre- 
pared to defend his position, that there can be 
no Church without a prelate, we may expect a 
spirited discussion from these gentlemen. We 
presume that one of the New York daily pa- 
pers will be made the organ, and we cannot 


promise as yet to transfer the discussion to our 
paper. 


THE RELIGION or SACRAMENTS.—In a recent 
publication entitled “* The Churchman’s Heaven- 
ly Hours,” is to be found the following prayer, 
quoted and strongly condemned by the “ Epis- 
copal Recorder.” It evinces supreme ignorance 
of the nature of true religion. 

‘“Grant that this holy Sacrament may be 
health and recovery under all weaknesses and 
infirmilies ; safety and defence against all the 
altacks of my spiritual enemies ; comfort and 
support under all the afflictions and calamities| 
of life; assistances and directions under al 
difficulties and doubts ; courage and constancy 
under all dangers and persecutions, especially 
in times of sickness and at the hour of death; 
and finally, LET 1T PROCURE FOR ME PARDON 
AND FORGIVENESS IN THIS LIFE, MERCY AND FA- 
VOUR AT THE DAY OF JUDGMENT, AND A NEVER- 
FADING CROWN OF GLORY IN THY HEAVENLY 
Kincpom.”’ 


BoaRDMAN ON APOSTOLICAL SuCCESSION.— 
The introductory lecture of Mr. Boardman on 
this subject, has just been published in a neat 
pamphlet. We have only time to say that it 
is excellent in spirit and execution, and will be 
read with great interest. We make the fol- 
lowing extract from the advertisement. 


‘The arrogant and exclusive pretensions of 
High Churchmen, are attracting general atten- 
tion throughout the country : and the party are 
resorting to the usual expedient for countervail- 
ing the opposition they have provoked—that is, 
they are trying to make the world believe that 
they are‘ attacked’ and ‘persecuted.’ ‘There 
is something approaching to the ludicrous in this 
attempt. ‘hata party who have for two or 
three years been heaping all manner of abuse 
upon non-prelatical churches—who come into 
the Church of Christ, where we and our fathers 
have been for ages, and gravely undertake to 


‘partition it off among themselves and the cor- 


rupt Papal and Oriental churches—who say to 
four-fifths of the Protestant Christians of this 
country and of the world, ‘* You have no minis- 
ters, no ordinances, no part in the promises ; 
you are out of the Churcen— 

and dissenters ;’ and if you are saved at all, it 
will be through uncovenanted mercy ;’’—that a 
party who have been, and are still doing all this, 
should turn round, the moment a remonstrance 
is uttered against this attempt to extrude us from 


the house of God, and cry, ‘ See how we are 


persecuted !’ is really amusing. In so far as 
this device is designed to intimidate the minis- 
ters and members of other churches from a tho- 
rough scrutiny of their pretensions, it will cer- 
tainly fail of its end. ‘There is too much Pro- 
testantism, and too deep-rooted an aversion both 
to civil and ecclesiastical despotism, among the 
American people, to suffer any set of men to 
establish an exclusive and lordly hierarchy in 
this country, without first showing their cre- 
dentials, and producing a divine warrant for 
their claims. ‘The demand may create embar- 
rassment, but it will be pressed—that they who 
challenge the homage and obedience of this na- 
lion, as ‘ AposTLEs’ of our Lord shall be able 
to authenticate their commission by exhibiting 
the ‘ signs of an Apostle.’ (2 Cor. xii. 22.) - 

‘* Some persons may regard it as a work of 
supererogation to notice these silly pretensions. 
The success which has attended the Oxford 
‘Tract movement, however, precludes the hope 
that it is to be arrested either by the intrinsic 
enormity of its dogmas, or the superciliousness 
ofits leaders and promoters. As long as there 
are Christian ministers weak or arrogant enough 
to put forth such claims, there will not be want- 
ing credulous devotees to exclaim, ‘ ‘he gods 
are come down to us in the likeness of men!’ 
‘The only alternative remaining to those who 
love a pure Christianity, and mean to maintain 
it, is, to bring their pretensions to the test of 
reason and Scripture.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. 


The Synod of New Jersey, at its sessions in 
Newton in last October, appuinted a committee 
in reference to the Free Church of Scotland, to 
tender the sympathies of the Synod with that 
Church, and its welcome to her representative 
on his arrival in this country. 

That committee have had the pleasure of 
meeting the Rev. Dr. Cunningham, the delegate} 
of the Free Church, and fulfilling the duty 
with which they were charged. 

After conference with Dr. Cunningham, ar- 
rangements have been made for holding public 
meetings on behalf of the Free Church of Scot- 
land at the following places within the bounds 
of the Synod—at which Dr. Cunningham will 
be present: 

At ‘Trenton, on the evening of January 15th. 


New Brunswick, «17th. 
Elizabethtown, 
The Committee would request the brethren of 


Synod, as far as they can, to meet with Dr. 
Cunningham at these meetings. ‘Che Commit- 
tee would earnestly request, also, that collec- 
tions be taken in aid of the Free Church on the 
earliest practicable day thereafter. It will be 
impossible fur Dr. Cunningham to visit all the 
churches, and what is done on behalf of his ob- 
ject must be done by the ministers and churches 
themselves ; the Committee earnestly desire that 
every church within the bounds of the Synod 
may do something. By order of the Committee. 
DD. V. McLean, Chairman. 

N. Murray, 
New York, January 3, 1844. 


PERFECTIONISM. 

The man, who for some time has been per- 
haps the greatest advocate of modern perfec- 
tionism, is now in jail for theft and murder. 
We refer to H. C. ‘Taylor, editor of the Oberlin 
Evangelist. We are not surprised. We should 
not be willing to give any man, holding this 
doctrine, a night’s lodging under our roof for 
fear he would commit some felony. ‘This is, 
and long has been our deliberate opinion.— 
Watchman of the South, ie 


—rere * sectaries’] 
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QUORUM OF PRESBYTERY. 
To the Editor of the Presbyterian. 

Rev. and Dear Sir—Having read the argu- 
ments of the Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, lately pub- 
lished in your paper upon the question, what is 
a quorum of Presbytery, I send you the annex- 
ed observations upon that subject, that my views 
Tay be understood, and also to correct any im- 
preesiaee may have been made, that I am. 
or ever have been found contending against the 
rights of Ruling Elders. . Yours, very respect- 
fully, ~ Kensry Jouns, Jr. 

New Casile, (Del.) Dee. 27th, 1843. 


‘The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, 
ch. 7th, sec. 1, declares the Government there- 
of to be by Congregational, Presbyterial, and 
Synodical Assemblies. 

In these Assemblies, ministers are ex-officio 
permanent members. Ruling Elders are per- 
manent members of theif sessions, and by elec-} 
tion may become entitled to represent their con- 
gregations in Presbytery and Synod—chap. 8, 
sec. |, chap. 9, and chap. 10. 

The General Assembly is a body existing 
under and by virtue of the Constitution, as the 
highest Judicatory of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, and constituting the bond 
of union, peace, correspondence, and mutual 
confidence, among all our churches. Commis- 
sioners, or an equal delegation of Bishops and 
Elders, are the constituent or component parts, 
chap. 11. | 

Church Sessions, Presbyteries and Synods 
are permanent, and convene on their own ad- 
journment. 

‘The General Assembly by the act of the Mo- 
derator is dissolved, except that the Constitution 
continues the Moderator until he shall organize 
another Assembly. 

lion of Presbytery constitutes a min- 
ister, and the act of ord®&tion confers the office 
by which the ordained minister becomes a mem- 
ber of the Presbytery. 

Ruling Elders are elected by the congregation, 
and upon promising t» discharge the duties of 
the office, are by a single minister and without 
any agency of the Presbytery, set apart to the 
office, and their powers derived from, are exer- 
cised over and within, the congregation which 
elects them. ‘hey compose the session of the 
Church, of which the minister, who has also 
been elected, is the Moderator. 

In the Presbyterian Church—the principle of 
representation applies exclusively to the congre- 
gation, and not to the ministers in all Presbyte- 
ries and Synods—the only exception being in 
the General Assembly, and this by special com- 
pact nnder the Constitution. 

The Ruling Elder is subject to the Session of 
which he is a member and accountable for his 
conduct to his co-members, who. compose the 
Judicatory as his peers or equals, and they of 
| right exercise the primary jurisdiction. 

A minister can only be cited to appear before 
his Presbytery to which alone he is amenable in 
the first instance. 

The minister is never disconnected from his 
Presbytery until he becomes united to another, 
unless by judicial sentence, when he thereby 
ceases to be a Presbyter or Presbyterian minis- 
ter. 
The Ruling Elder bears the same relation to 
his session. 

It is thus apparent, that according to our 
standards, the ministers are permanent mem- 
bers of Presbytery, and Ruling Elders are per- 
manent members of their Church Session. 

The 2d sec. of the 8th chap., which declares 
that a Presbytery consists of all the ministers 
and one ruling elder from each congregation 
within a certain district, admits the membership 
of all the ministers, and recognizes the right of 
each congregation to be represented by a ruling 
elder. For the 3d section immediately follow- 
ing proceeds to declare in what manner and by 
whom the congregations may exercise their 
right to be represented in Presbytery. 

The clause declares the simple facts as true 
with regard to all the ministers, but limits the 


the names of the members present, and also of 
those ministers who are absent.” 

This rule directing the clerk to record or 
enter the names of the absent ministers, and 
omitting altogether absent elders who are only 
noticed when present, being a* constitutional 
provision, does appear to me conclusive upon 
the question. ‘That the representatives of the 
congregations have a right to attend, and may~ 
attend, but that the ministers, as enrolled mem- 
bers, are bound to attend, and therefore, their 
attendance is a duty or obligation, which they 
cannot omit but must perform.” =~ 

Having thus ascertained that it isthe right 
of the representative part to be present, and the 
obligation or duty of ministers not only to be 
present, but that they cannot be absent, without 
violating their obligation, it appears to be a legi- 
timate conclusion that the words of the 4th sec. 


render it necessary that any should actually be 
present to make a quorum, unless the word 
may”? means must, or the recognition of a 
right can be convertible, so as to create an obli- 
gation by rendering rights and obligations the 
same. We all know and must admit, that our 
rights we may exercise, but our obligations we 
must perform. 

I have thus considered the question upon a 
construction of the whole chapter, and shall now 
proceed to examine it upon other and distinct 
grounds that have been relied on. 

The 4th section of the 9th chapter declares 
or provides, ** Any three ministers, and as many 
elders as may be present belonging to the Pres- 
bytery, being met, at the time and place ap- 
pointed, shall be a quorum.” 

It has been insisted by some, that the latter. 
clause of this section, ‘‘and as many elders as 
may be present,’’ renders the presence of some 
one or more of the elders essential to constitute 
a quorum, 1 will first examine the subject sim- 
ply upon the section itself, and hereafier notice 
the argument drawn from and founded upon the 
second section, or the section declaring of what 
a Presbytery consists. 

_ It will be requisite, before I proceed to con- 
sider the question, to ascertain distinctly what it 
is; for it is not to be expected, that in making 
out a quorum of Presbytery, we are to construct 
a Presbytery. In determining what part of a 
subsisting, permanent, recognised body, may 
act in the name of and for the whole as if pre- 
sent, it cannot be necessary to make a Presby- 
tery, or extinguish the whole, of which the 
quorum is only a part, for that could not be done, 
withoutat the same time destroying the quorum. 
We must have the whole, to obtain the essential 
part, although it may not be in our power, to 
make the whole out of that part, or to prove that 
a part is equal to the whole. 

The design of the quorum clause, in all cases 
is, to authorize a part of a body, consisting of 
several parts or members w act in the name and 
with the same powers as if all were present. It 
is a provision made for a case of necessity or a 
contingency, that may happen, and is a substi- 
tution of a part, for the whole. It is therefore 
so framed, as to define or describe what part 
shall constitute the quorum, either by the attend- 
ance or presence, or by naming the persons, or 
by requiring a certain number, or a certain num- 
ber of a particular order or character. If the 
quorum clause authorises as many as may at- 
tend tu act, the persons attending, or being pre- 
sent at the time and place appointed, whether 
few or many, would constitute the quorum; the 
right to be of the quorum, being determined by 
the party being present. If the clause require a 
certain number*by name, as three and as many 
others as may be present, unless the three who 
are named attend, their absence will prevent or 
render it. impossible to have a quorum, and the 
same would be the consequence of the absence 
of any one of the three named; whereas those 
of whom it is said they may be present, could 
not if they were all present constitute the quo- 
rum, although when present they have the right 
of uniting in action with the quorum ; therefore 
that part ef which it is said the individuals there- 


not tre quorum. The common 


to all the ministers in a certain district, and re- 
cognises the representative rights of all the con- 
gregations within the same district, to be present 
or represented by a ruling elder. 

Hence, I consider from the phraseology of 
the section that ministers are the permanent or 
organic members of Presbytery, and the ruling 
elders elected by the congregations are or be- 
come members by virtue of their election as the 
representatives of the congregations. ‘lhe'r 
right to be members is not primary or original, 
but derivative. It isnot because they are ruling 
elders that they are entitled to membership, for 
that would introduce all ruling elders into Pres- 
bytery, whereas, the section only authorises 
one ruling elder from each congregation. It is 
therefore evident, that it is not the eldership but 
the congregation who are entitled to be present 
in the Presbytery, by sending a ruling elder to 
represent them. ‘The clause prescribes the 
qualification necessary to make the person they 
may choose eligible, and is designed to limit the 
exercise of the right to a particular class, so that 
the ruling elder by virtue of his office becomes 
eligible, and when elected may become a repre- 
sentative member in the Presbytery. 

It also appears evident from the 3d section 
of chap. 9, that the presence of the congreya- 
tions by their representatives, the elected ruling 
elders, is declared to be a rightand not an obli- 
gation, the words being, * every congregation 
which has a settled pastor has a right to be 
represented in Presbytery by one elder—every 
congregation which has no settled minister 
and is able and willing to support one, shall be 
entitled to be represented by a ruling elder in 
this judicatory. United congregations may be 
represented. Every elder not known to the 
Presbytery shall produce a certificate of his 
regular appointment from the Church which he 
represents. 

The sections 2 and 3 of chap. 9, which are 
prior to the 4th, or that which declares what is 
a quorum, appear to me to recognise the right 
of the congregations to be represented in Pres- 
bytery by sending up from each a ruling elder 
lt is a right similar to that which a State of the 
United States has to be represented in Congress. 
Being a right, a congregation like a State may 
omitor fail to exercise it, and then the represen- 
tative not being elected could not be present. 
And such from the record of the Philadelphia 
Presbytery, appears to have been the case in 
many of the meetings of that Presbytery from 
1736 to 1791, long prior to and for many years 
after the adoption of the present constitution, the 
first meeting of the General Assembly having 
been on the 3d Thursday of May, 1789—and 
if the record has been correctly published, it ap- 
pears that in many of the meetings of the Phila- 
delphia Presbytery from 1736 to 1791, not a 
single ruling elder was present or attended, and 
sometimes only three ministers—but never less! 
than three ministers. ‘his usage and practice 
may, with great propriety, be considered sufli- 
cient in itself to explain and render intelligible 
the words in the 4th seetion—** and as many 
eldersas may be present belonging to the Pres- 
bytery.”’ ‘The design, evidently, was so to con- 
struct the clause as not to impair or take away 
any rights, but on the contrary to leave the 
way clear for the representatives of the congre- 
gations to come and be present, and enjoy and 
exercise all their rights, if they were only 
willing so to do. ‘The words were necessary 
to avoid the appearance of disregard or disres- 
pect, and are so well adapted to guard the rights 
of all without prejudice to any, that it seems 
difficult to imagine even a plausible ground of 
complaint, especially in the present age, when 
in all church action, the principle of voluntary 
action is evidently in the ascendant. 

‘That the elders are not recognised as mem- 
bers of the Presbytery but only as representa- 
tive members when present, will be still further 
apparent from the constitutional provision in the 
same chapter, sec. 8th, and latter clause thereof, 
relative to the roll of Presbytery, which pre- 
scribes that ‘** the roll shall be called and the 


association or assembly, known «2 « Prosby-tory-, 


meeting recorded by the clerk, who shall enter 


example of this rule we have in the commission 
of justices of the peace. ‘The commission named 
twelve who were all appointed jointly and seve- 
rally to keep the peace, and any two or more of 
them to inquire of and determine felonies and 
other misdemeanors: in which number some 
particular justices or one of them are directed to 
be always included, and no business done with- 
out their presence; the words of the commis- 
sion running thus: ** quorum aliquem vestrum, 
A. B. C. D., @um esse volumus,”’ whence 
the persons so named are usually called justices 
of the quorum—the simple and plain meaning 
of which is that the justices named and without 
whose presence or that of some one of them, the 
others, although all present, could not act, are 
the quorum. ‘The quorum is therefore the es- 
sential part, and which, whether absent or pre- 
sent, when enumerated and officially described, 
is equally essential, and must be had to consti- 
tute a quorum. ‘The principle of the rule is 
clear and obvious—therefore when a certain 
number as any three ministers and as many 
elders 3s may be present are authorised to act, 
the three ministers are the certain and definite 
or essential part, the others are an indefinite and 
contingent part which may or may not attend, 
and if all present would not without the minis- 


ters be the quorum, precisely as ‘in the case of 


the justices of the quorum, the three named, and 
whose presence is essential, constitute the quo- 
rum, although the others are in the commission, 
and have the same power to act with the others 
when they attend, and they always may attend, 
but their absence dves not prevent the three be- 
ing a quorum, or having, as such, power to act. 
Hence | conelude, that by the established rule 
of quorum, three ministers are a quorum of Pres- 
bytery, although all the elders who may attend 
if they piease, do not attend. The Presbytery 
being a perinanent subsisting body, like a court, 
the ministers the permanent members thereof, 
and ruling elders only the representative mem- 
bers when elecied, it must be obvious, that it 
was necessary and proper to make the quorum 
out of the pétmanent members, and not out of 
the representative or contingent portion thereof. 

It is said by Dr. Breckinridge that by our 
Constitution a meeting of Presbytery, pro re 
nata, cannot be convened unless two elders, and 
they of different congregations, sign the requisi- 
tion for it along with two ministers: and these 
four persons with the presiding officer being 
convened upon their own call, may do the busi- 
ness thus specified but no other. In reply to 
this, it may be sufficient to Jet the Constitution 
speak for itself as it will thereby appear that the 
Elders uniting in the call of a pro-re-nata meet- 
ing, derive therefrom, no right to convene in 
the manner he has supposed. The provision 
alluded to is contained in sec. 4 of chap. 9. 
‘The Presbytery shall meet on their own ad- 
journment: and when any emergency shall re- 
quire a meeting sooner than the time to which 
the Judicatory stands adjourned, the Moderator 
shall with the concurrence or at the request of 
two ministers and two elders, the elders being 
of different congregations, call a meeting of the 
Presbytery, by a circular letter sent to every 
minister and to the Session of every vacant con- 
gregation having a right to send a representative 
to the Judicatory, in due time previous to the 
meeting; which time shall be ascertained and 
recorded by each Presbytery and shall not be 
less than ten days: and nothing shall be trans- 
acted at such special meeting, besides the parti- 
cular business for which the Judicatory has 
been thus convened.”’ ‘The notice to congrega- 
tions having ministers is received through the 


* It appears from the amendment of the General 


| Assembly. of 1833—that the clause I have ad- 


verted to has been varied—but that alteration, and 
the rule directing the clerk to make out the roll, 
only authorises the enrolment of the ruling elder, 
when hé appears, and by bis attendance or pre- 
sence exhibits the evidence of hia right to become 
a member, and until that is done his absence 
cannot be-noted, and this is the present usage or 
practice, 


many elders as may be present,” does not 
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-. power. In the General Assembly, it would not 


being sent to each, and vacant 


t 


 “‘nects ‘Sentences and parts of sefitences, but I 
have to learn how it can possibly. change 


Ministers and three Elders, the meaning of ihe 


 therefure, when it is said three ntinisters and as 


‘but the meaning of the words used in the clause 
_of thesentence connected ; and this expressly de- 


“Ruling 
certain district. It is hence inferred that the 


., quorum was a majority, one thi 
* number. 


_ of our Church is composed of a body of Com- 


- mission which emanates from the principal 


ing lawfully commissioned, in others none law- 


- aecordance with the clause in our Constitution, 


=~» Would be good ground to call in question the 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ified business—and such 
meeting would be as irregular antl ‘uneuthor- 
ized as an assemblage of. citizens who might pe- 
‘tition a Goverrior ‘to call a’ ng of the Legis- 
‘lature, should they, with sie Governor making 
Ahe call, undertake to eonsitute themselves into 
a Legislative Assembly. 

| iis also insisied that the conjunction and be- 
ing a copulative and not a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion rendets it necessary to unite the Elders 

with the Minisiers to make. a quorum. It is 
‘true and is a copulative conjanction, and it con- 


‘their meaning—Had the provision been three 


words: used would have included the three El- 
ders in the quorum ; or if it had been three min- 
isters and some Elders, it would have been the 
game; and if it had been three ministers and no 
Elders, none would have been required; and 
yet we have the copulative conjunction, and: 


many elders as may be present, it is not the 
conjunction and which determines. the matter, 


-elares the right is contingent, and depends on 
‘the fact of their being present, not making them 
of the quorum whether nos or absent, as is 
‘the case with the three Ministers. 
1 will now advert to the argument derived 
from the second section which declares that a 
consists of all the Ministers and one 
Elder from each congregation within a 


parts of which the whole consists, or a portion 
of each respectively, must be. present in the 
quorum. If the parts combined ia the body act 
severally or in their action retain their separate 
and distinct character, the argument would be 
well founded: An example of this combination 
we have in the body called the Congress of the 
United States, and in Parliament. the for- 
mer, there must be a quornm as well of the Se- 
nate as of the House of Representatives, and in 
the Jatter there must be a quorum of the House 
of Lords, and also of the Commons—other wise 
you have neither a Congress nor a Parliament. 
But when we take up the case of a body com- 
posed of distinct classes all blended in one, and 
voting promiscuously, in which the Majority 
decides, the quorum is constituted irrespectively 
of the primary parts. ‘The Constitution says, 
the Senate shall consist of two Senators from 
each State and yet the quorum is a majority al- 
though all the States may not be represented. 
“The House of Lords consists of the Lords 
temporal and spiritual, and resembles in its 
“structure a Presbytery or Synod, combining 
two esiates; a Majority is a quorum, and not- 
withstanding it consists of two estates, a bill 
may pass the House of Lords, when there is not 
‘a single Lord spiritual present. ‘This has been 
long settled, and from the analogy of the two 
cases, I can perceive no good reason for distin- 
guishing, or excepting a quorum of Presbytery. 
The number of the quorum can make no differ- 
ence, for if the connecting two classes to make 
_ one body be the reason for requiring portions of 
the primary parts to constitute the quorum of 
the combined body—their entering into the quo- 
rum, would be equally essential, whether the 


less 


It has been also supposed that the cases which 
have occurred in Scotland connected with the 
General Assembly there, and the opinion of dis- 

_ tinguished men, relative to the law of Commis- 
‘ sion should be entitled to great weight and con- 
sideration. I am not disposed to question either 
the cases or the rule of law, as there applied to 
Commissions. It is true that the Commission 
is the letter of attorney, and must be strictly 
pursued; therefore when we examine the cases 
cited, it will appear they cannot be relied on in 
deciding what constitutes a constitutional quo- 
rum of a Presbytery. ‘The General Assembly 


missioners, and the Constitution has created it 
with an equal delegation of Bishops and Elders, 
It must therefore be admitted that a sub-com- 


must be similar in its constituent parts to the 
primary body. ‘The authority in the sub-com- 
mission must be derived from, and.represent all, 
the original Commission, for as the original 
body exercises a joint power delegated equally, 
they can only authorize a similar exercise of 


competent for the Ministers to exclude the 
Elders or do any act independent of them, for 
the Commission or letter of Attorney constitutes 
the Commission jointly, and according to the 
Constitution makes them equal delegates. What 
constitutes a legal sub-commission by the Act 
or appointment of jsuch a body, is therefore a 
very different question from that which we are 
called upon to determine. It is not the act of a 
Judicatory, but a Constitutional Act we are con- 
sidering—and not how the thing ought to have 
been done, but simply the effect and operation 
of what has been done—and by an instrument 
which can and has declared as well what con- 
stitutes a quorum of the General Assembly as 
that of a Presbytery. But independent of 
this objection to the cases cited, it is manifest, 
that the Scotch Assemblies of 1606, 8, 10, 16, 
17, and 1618, were defective not on account of 
the action of a quorum of a legitimate body, but 
as expressly stated by Dr. Breckinridge on ac- 
count of a defect in the original or primary struc- 
ture of the General Assembly itself—for he says 
that amongst the reasons assigned for this im- 
mense stretch of authority, in five out of six 
cases, one reason is that there were no Ruling 
Elders in these Assemblies; in some, none be- 


Sully sent. ‘The question decided by the me- 
morable Scotch Assembly of 1638—is in perfect 


which declares that Commissioners or an equal 
delegation of Bishops and Elders are the consti- 
tuent or component parts of the General Assem- 
bly. Such a question we should not have con- 
sidered even debatable—and we might as well 
cite the clause of our own Constitution upon this 
subject, as determining what is a quorum of 


Presbytery, because it has determined what con-| 


stitutes a General Assembly, as to attempt by 
such decisions to guide our judgment. 

The remarks already made will equally ap- 
ply to all that has been referred to as the opinion 
of the Scotch Assembly of 1643—and the 
opinion of Baillie on the occasion of appointing 
the Scotch Commissioners to the Westminster 
Assembly, and I agree with him that the ex- 
cluding of ruling elders from such a commission 


validity of the commission—and yet I eannot 
from his opinion or the acts of General Assem- 
blies appointing sub-commissions or special 
commissions, discover any resemblance or ana- 
logy to the question of quorum—especially 
when the constitutional clause we have been 
considering dues not exclude them, but express- 
ly declares they may be present. It may be 
expected that some notice should be taken of 
the references made to the opinions of Stewart 
of Pardovan, who declares, that neither the 
constitution of the Church, nor the law of the 
Jand in Scotland, do authorise any other eccle- 
siastical judicatory but Assemblies, Synods, 
Presbyteries, and Kirk Sessions or their Com- 
mittees, consisting of ministers and _ ruling 
elders ; that no ecclesiastical judicatory or com- 
mittee thereof, can be lawful without consisting 
of both ministers and elders; and expresses a 
doubt whether the State would recognise or 
correspond with any bodies not thus composed. 
It is not necessary for us to trouble ourselves 
about what the State would or. would not re- 
cognise, as we are so fortunate as to be discon- 
nected from all such unfortunate connections, 


ment, as well that of King William and 
Queen Mary, entitled, Act, ratifying the 
Confession. of . Faith and settling Presbyterien 
Church Government,” dated the 11th of April, 
1689, as that.passed Anno quinto Anne Re- 
ginze, A. D, 1706, establishing the government 
of the Chureh by Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, 
Provincial Synods, and General Assemblies, 
and declaring that the said Presbyterian go 
ment shall remain. and continue unalte 
and shall be the only government of the Church 
within the kingdom of Scotland. I can readily 
perceive how: these doubts originated, and un- 
derstand the cause of them. ‘The Church of 
Scotland under these Acts of Parliament, has 
had in time past to struggle through many diffi- 
culties, but the rod of the oppressor, we hope. 
is broken, and rejoicing as we do in her escape 
from the yoke of bondage, while we hail her as 
the Free Church of Scotland, adopting and aet- 
ing upon the voluntary principle, as we have 
long since done, let us not seek for the living 
-among the dead ; for it does not become the free 
Presbyterian Church of Republican America, 
which has every general principle, and every 
special enactment of its constitution of 1789, 
clearly and strongly in favour of the voluntary 
principle and against coercion, at a time like this, 
to recur or go back to the State Church of 
monarchical Scotland, to find, or with the hope 
of finding in her church polity, either general 
principles, or special enactments, as precedents 
to guide or govern her. ss 
The authors of our Constitution of 1789, 
have carefully guarded the rights of the congre- 
gations of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, and retained the essential principle of 
terial, and Synodical Assemblies ;’’ thereby, 
equally securing the rights of the ministers, and 
also those of the congregations by their repre- 
sentatives, and in the establishment thereof, have 
founded it on no temporal power whatever ; 
acknowledging as the source of power neither 
Kings, nor Lords temporal, nor Lords spiritual, 
but holding the same, as life itself, given, sup- 
ported, and defended, by that Being, who reigns 
supreme as rae of kings and Lord of all, and 
who has made known to us, that his kingdom 
is not of this world. ‘The history of the past 
sustains the truth of this declaration, for the 
Christian, as the Jewish Church, has never gone 
down to Egypt for help, without experiencing 
“the fatal and corrupting influence of this world’s 
power. In concluding the suggestions I have 
been induced to make, upon the mooted ques- 
tion of Quorum, in consequence of my name 
having been conspicuously presented, in the ar- 
gument of the Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, accom- 
panied with a regret, that I should be found con- 
tending against the rights of ruling elders, I 
hope from what I have said, it will be admitted, 
that I advocate their rights, and only resist their 
assumption of obligations, which do not belong 
to them. 
Having extended the inquiry relative to the 
question of quorum much further than was ori- 
ginally contemplated, I must, for the present, 
leave that of ordination to rest where I believe 
it appropriately belongs, and ought to remain, as 
well by the lex scripta, as de jure divino, in the 
hands of the ministers; who are far more capa- 
ble of illustrating what has been the Apostolic 
usage, than an individual, who is conscious of 
his inability, and who, has attempted very re- 
luctantly, and no doubt imperfectly, to exhibit 
his views, upon a constitutional question, that 
he might be enabled to establish and define his 
own true position, although he should fail in all 
others. In the course of the investigation, 1 
have endeavoured to adhere strictly to the ques- 
tion, inquiring simply for that which is truth; 
for [ have no doubt, it is that alone we all seek 
after, and experience has taught me, that the 
conflict. of argument, under the influence of 
reason and the calm and deliberate action of 
mind is the only sure way of arriving at the 
right of the matter, and with far better prospects 
of ultimate good, than can possibly be expected 
or derived from personal conflict. Believing, 
as I do, in the imperfection of human reason, 
I will not venture to assume that degree of 
infallibility of opinion, which might well apper- 
tain to the inspired prophet, when with confi- 
dence he subscribed the writings and paid down 
the price, although the Chaldeans were in pos- 
session of Jerusalem : for we are not authorised 
to make any such pretensions. Infallibility be- 
longs alone to Him, who sees not as man seeth. 
Nor will I express a regret, that an argument 
exhibiting so much talent and research, as that 
of the Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, should have been 
made and published ; for the discussion conduct- 
ed in a Christian spirit may be useful, and in- 
stead of regretting. I would here express my 
thanks, for the information he has communica- 
ted; although I may not have applied it, as he 
has done, nor have made the same 9 Ser 
of it, as he has, or intended should be. But i 
I may be permitted to express a regret it would 
be on account of the increasing divisions in Pro- 
testant Churches, when the signs of the times 
clearly warn and admonish all of the necessity 
of union, and that the tribes of Israel should 
dwell together in unity—that it may not be said 
of us, as it was of that nation, ** Oh Israel, 
thou has destroyed thyself.”’ Forthe time may 
not be distant, when Protestant Churches as 
well as Republican States, will understand, that 
in union is strength and safety, especially when 
that union is strengthened, as I pray it ever may 
be, bv the blessing of the Great Head of the 


Church. Kensey Jouns, Jr. 
A Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church, 
at New Delaware. 
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THE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF NAPOLEON. 


‘IT was in the shop of Mr. E. when our 
friend entered with an expression of contentment 
and peace upon his countenance. ‘ Ah, ah !’ 
said he, on seeing me, *my views are delight- 
fully changed since the other day; sit down a 
little while here, and let us converse about it. 
Do you know,’ he continued, when we had 
taken our places, ‘that I no longer doubt the di- 
vinity of Christ!’ 

‘You rejoice my heart,’ I replied, ‘and I bless 
the Lord for ‘it.’ 

‘You can never conjecture,’ said he, ‘who it 
was that convinced me.’ od 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘ and I should like to be in- 

formed.’ 
‘It was Napoleon!’ he responded. ‘Yes, my 
dear friend, it was Napoleon! It is very extra- 
ordinary, but I repeat it, itis so. How myste- 
rious are the ways of God! how great his 
power 

* Explain yourself, if you please.’ 

‘ You know I have been unwell for some days 
past, and, being confined to the chamber, I 
amused myself with reading. I happened to 
find a blue book, which you remember (address- 
ing Mr. E.) is the one you brought the other 
day for my wife. Will you please to tell your 
little work-boy to go and bring it?’ 

The book was brought, (it was the Vaudois 
pamphlet for the year 1842,) and our friend read 
to us the account of a conversation which Na- 
poleon had with Bertrand on this subject at St. 
Helena, as related in that religious paper.— 
‘ Hear,’ said he to us : ‘Cesar, Alexander, and 
myself, have founded empires by force ; Christ 
alone founded his by rove!’ * That is a very 
significant remark: that is the light in which to 
view and estimate the subject. ‘The power and 
the empires of Alexander, Cesar, and Napo- 
leon, have fallen with their chiefs; that of 
Christ commenced with the death of its founder, 
and has endured and flourished for eighteen 
centuries! Oh! this is true, this is just, this is 
conclusive! I love the great Napoleon,’ he 
continued, ‘ and the more for the benefit I have 
received from these his words.’ ”’ 

Such was the effect of the words of Napoleon 
in bringing the mind of that man to a decision, 
who just before was the victim of distressing 
| doubts, and of leading him to believe the divini- 
ty of the Christian religion and its Founder.— 


and are truly independent of all acts of parlia- 


is, by the grace of God, was the hamm 


Napoleon, to scatter his remaining doubts on 


‘for the report which I have seen is remarkably 


‘same occasion. 


Bishop. (Cheers). 


that broke the rock in pieces—the sword of the; 
Spirit that pierced his*heart. Of all the triumph« 
of N , this is the moat illustrious. Such 
was the effeet of this single expression on his 
mind, that he required but a word, like that of 


other points. 


| From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


REY. DR. POTTS TO REV. DR. WAINWRIGHT. 
- New York, Dee. 27th, 1843. 
To the Rev. Dr. Wainwright : 

Rev. and Dear Sir—Will you permit me to 
inquire whether the remarks ascribed to you, 
upon the occasion of responding to a sentiment 
at the late dinner of the New England Society 
are correctly reported? I am _ persuaded that 
the reporter inust have done you great injustice 
in respect to language, style, grammar, &c., 


incorrect in these particulars, and strangely dif- 
ferent from the accuracy with which other gen- 
tlemen are represented’ as speaking upon the 
I refer to this fact, because it 
has led me to suppose it possible that the evi- 
dent incorrectness of the report of your remarks, 
in the particulars just named, may extend even} 
to the sentimentsgrand that you did not so 
broadly affirm the exclusive claims of prelatical 
E,piscopacy. nor invite a challenge from the ora- 
tor of the day to put you to the pruof of those 
claims. 

‘That there may be no mistake, [ will quote 
the language ascribed to you, and to which I 
beg to refer you for explanation. It is contain- 
ed in **the Morning Express’’ of the 23d inst. 
** He’* (the orator of the day, Mr. Choate) * told 
you of some who in the days of William and 
Mary (an evident mistake of the Reporter) 
found an asylum and discovered a govern- 
ment without a King, and a church withoul a 
ow, sir, notwithstanding 
this strong burst of approbation to the senti. 
ment, were this a proper arena, should even 
the orator of the day throw down his gaunilet, 
I would take it up and say THERE CANNOT BE A 
CHURCH WITHOUT A BISHOP.” 

I repeat that I am quite unwilling to suppose 
that you have been correctly reported ; because, 
although there are not wanting instances of the 
remorseless and arrogant exclusiveness implied 
in the above sentence, I cannot bring myself to 
believe that you would make so broad and un- 
qualified a statement at any time, and least of all 
upon such an occasion. ‘The statement, as it 
stands, affirms not merely the relative superi- 
ority of diocesan Episcopacy, not merely that 
prelacy is essential to the well-being of a Church, 
but it goes the whole length of affirming that it 
is essential to its very beng. There cannot be 
a church without a bishop. ‘This is something 
more than a question of relative advantages; it 
becomes a question of vitality, of existence itself. 
It is not saying, ours is a better church than 
yours, and we are better Christians than you ; 
but ours is the on/y church, and (by implica- 
tion and fair inference) we are the only Chris- 
tians; accordingly the above passage can be no 
otherwise understood, but as declaring a readi- 
ness to prove that all the Christian churches,” 
in whose polity the element of prelacy is not 
found, are usurpers of a sacred name, that their 
ministry and sacraments are impious burlesques, 
and (inferentially) that their people must find 
mercy in some indirect way, and creep into hea- 
ven by some back door. 

[ repeat, again, that I am unwilling to believe 
that Dr. Wainwright would state so offensive a 
position at any time, and least of all on such an 
occasion. We all know the complexion of a 
New England society, and the object of their 
festivities on the 22d of December. ‘hey were 
especially met to celebrate the civic and religious 
excellencies of a band of exiles, whom the per- 
secuting prelacy of the time had driven from 
their homes; who actually laid the foundations 
of a ‘*state without a king and nobles, and of a 
church without a bishop.”’ That church stands 
yet, and stands without a bishop. ‘To affirm. 
therefore, upon such an occasion, that there can- 
not be a church without a bishop, was to pro- 
nounce a sentence of excommunication against 
the great mass of those who were there assem- 
bled, and to affront their best sensibilities by 
defiling the graves of their fathers. I confess 
that the more I look at the language of the above 
extract, simply in the light of taste and courtesy, 
the less am I willing to believe it to be a correct 
report of your remarks. 

But, should 1 unhappily be mistaken as to 
this, should this passage be a statement of your 
real views, views which I had supposed were 
at least never expressed without a good many 
saving clauses to make them tolerable to even 
the most credulous believers in high church 
rights—then, and only ‘in that case, [ am in- 
duced to ask whether you are ready to vindi- 
cate the truth of this statement. You speak of 
throwing down a guantlet, and declare your 
readiness to say, and of course to prove, that 
there cannot be a church without a bishop. 1 
am aware that the form in which the words are 
placed is not precisely that of a challenge, but 
is it not a defiance? If it does not give a chal- 
lenge, does itnotinvileone? ‘There is no great 
difference between the two things, especially 
when we consider the circumstances. You could 
scarcely expect (I speak now, you will observe, 
upon the supposition that your language has 
been correctly reported) that the orator of the 
day would either throw down his gage of battle 
or take up yours, for it is altogether unlikely 
that his peculiar engagements would admit of 
this, however competent he is to justify this, or 
any other statement in his noble and beautiful 
oration. ‘To offer or invite a challenge to con- 
troversy,. under circumstances which will ren- 
der its acceptance impossible, would be unwor- 
thy of an honest champion. Hence, this de- 
fiance must be understood to extend to any 
respectable adversary who accords with Mr. 
Choate’s statement. 

Now, although I am not a descendant of the 
Pilgrim fathers, and although I have no doubt 
that in all that relates to their peculiar claims 
upon the veneration and gratitude of future ages, 
there are many and fitting champions to be 
found among the sons of such sires; yet inas- 
much as the language which is ascribed to you 
does not only assault them, but all others who 
are one with them in their rejection of prelacy ; 
and furthermore, considering that if a challenge 
so puulic and offensive as this were allowed to 
pass sub silentio, it might hereafter be construed 
as an indication of conscious weakness, and 
not of contempt, I have overcome my unaffected 
reluctance to appear in the character of a con- 
troversialist, and now beg leave to say, that as 
an humble advocate of the ecclesiastical rights 
of the larger part of Protestant Christendom, I 
am ready to debate with you, in any form you 
wish, the position which you are represented 
as affirming, viz: ‘*that there cannot be a 
church without a bishop.’”* Of course a prela- 
tical not a parochial bishop is here meant. 
Without entering now into the merits of the 
question, I will hold myself ready (should you 
admit that the reporter of your speech has not 
done you injustice at least in this particular) 
to prove that this proposition is pregnant with 
innumerable evil consequences, theological, so- 
cial, and civil; and that it is wnscriptural, un- 
charitable, schismatical and anti-republican in 
its character. 

I have been induced to address you in this 
public manner, because, from the nature of the 
case, the subject must sooner or later come be- 
fore the public. ‘lhe language ascribed to you 
(whether justly or not, remains yet to be seen,) 
was not used im a private circle, was not whis- 
pered in confidential conversation ; it was not 
uttered from one of the puipits of your own de- 
nomination, nor was it found on the pages of a 
sectarian print like the self styled ** Church- 
man.” Had it been, I should not have thought 
it worth while to notice it. But having been 
used upon a festive occasion, before a promiscu-| 
ous company, and in the most public manner, ‘ 


_ js obviously no longer a matter for private com-| but by its own fault ?—2dams. 


-extemporaneous can deserve such a name,) was 


‘our country, in accordance with the Apostolical} 


munication. ‘This will be my apology for thu 

publicly inviting your attention to it. : 
Hoping that it will be found that you have 

been incorrectly reported, believe me, Rev. and 

and dear sir, our obedient servant, 

GeorceE Ports. 


REY. DR. WAINWRIGHT TO REY. DR. POTTS. 

New York, Dec. 30th, 1843, 
To the Rev. Dr. Potts, 

Rev. and dear sir :—Your letter, addressed to 
me through the columns of the Commercial, of 
last evening, was brought to my notice at so late 
an hour this morning, that there is not time to 
prepare and get to press such a reply as on every 
account it ought to receive from me. I cannot for 
a moment, however, delay acknowledging its 
perusal, and expressing my thanks for the courte- 
ous terms in which it is drawn up, at the same 
time stating my instant readiness to redeem any 
pledge I may have given in the few words spoken 
by me at the New England dinner. As you 
suppose, my speech, (if a few remarks entirely 


most defectively reported, as I think, in the Ex- 
press. I cannot distinctly recall every word | 
said, but as far as my memory serves me, the 
report contained in the Courier and Enquirer of 
last Monday, which, I am informed, is to appear| 
in the American of this evening, is the most ac- 
curate I have seen. But as to the important 
point, and the one which alone called forth your 
letter—the sentiment I uttered is accurately re- 
ported, and I am ready, here and on every suita- 
ble occasion, to avow it and to maintain it; 
and if it is my lot to be called into the field, I 
cannot but congratulate myself that my challenger 
is one for whose private and intellectual worth | 
entertain so high a respect, and in discussing any 
question with whom I shall not fear the disrup- 
tion of social intercourse, and much less the 
utterance of any expressions which may cause 
regret to our mutual friends of every shade of 
religious sentiment. But I must defer any fur- 
ther observatiosns until next week. 
With much respect, your obedient serv’t, 
Jona. M. Warnwrieut. 


PRAYER FOR OUR RULERS. 

Our Directory for public worship, makes it 
the duty of every minister of the church, in the 
morning service on the Sabbath, to offer up 
prayer to Almighty God, for the civil rulers of 


exhortation, * that supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, and giving of thanks, be made for 
all men; for kings, and for all that are in autho- 
rity, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life, in all godliness and honesty.” Yet we re- 
gret to say, that in many parts of the church, 
this duty seems to have been almost entirely 
neglected in public, and we fear in private also. 
May it not be that this is one of the reasons why 
God has suffered us to get into such conlusion 
in the administration of our national affairs, with- 
in the last few years? Even Christians have 
lost sight of the truth that’ God rules amongst 
the nations of the earth, that he raiseth up one 
and putteth down another as he pleases, and 
that his providential government is closely con- 
nected with all the political revolutions which are 
going on in our country. ‘They have looked to 
certain men and parties, as the sources of their 
prosperity, and not to God; and the result has 
been that their expectations have been signally 
blasted. God is teaching this nation a very im- 
portant lesson, if they will but listen to the voice 
of his Providence. 

If ever there was a period in all our history 
when we should pray for our rulers, it is the 
present. ‘che state of political parties is such, 
in our national Legislature, that nothing but pure 
patriotism and the spirit of forbearance, can en- 
able them to do any thing for the good of te 
eountry. Each now has the power to neutra- 
lize and counteract the measures of the oppos- 
ing party. Where then shall the Christian 
patriot look to for the asperity of party spirit to 
be softened, and an increase of the pure love of 
country? We answer, to Godalone. He has 
the hearts of our rulers in his hands, and ** He 
can turn them withersoever he pleaseth, as the 
rivers of water are turned.”’ Will inot every 
minister of our church, then, immediately return 
to the good old custom of our forefathers, and 
will not private Christians join him in offering up 
prayer to God, in the sanctuary, for those that 
are in authority over us, that we may lead quiet 
and peaceable lives, in all godliness and hones- 
ty ?—Protestant and Herald. 


GEORGE IV. AND BISHOP PORTEUS. 


‘¢ People in his rank, my dear,’’ said one 
of her friends, ‘“‘are very rarely strict in ob- 
serving this day.’’ ** But they regret it ulti- 
mately,” replied Sybil. will give you a 
proof of it within my own knowledge. My 
proof shall lie in the person of the late King 
George IV. ‘The anecdote is authentic. I have 
heard my father repeat it more than once. He 
had it from an eye-witness. Bishop Porteus 
was sinking under the weight of years and in- 
firmities, and fully aware of his impending dis- 
solution. His mind was calm and clear; and 
it seemed that, with an increasing nearness to 
the tomb, there was granted an increasing anxie- 
ty for the interests of religion. The advance- 
ment of piety within his own diocese was an all- 
absorbing subject to the last. So circumstanced,| 
a lady communicated to him a report which she 
had heard of the institution of a club under the 
patronage of the Prince of Wales, which was to 
meet on aSunday. ‘The bishop was exceeding- 
ly feeble and languid on the morning this report 
reached him; but it instantly roused him. He 
ascertained its correctness, and then, to the infi- 
nite surprise of his medical attendants, who had 
pronounced him sinking, called for his writing 
materials, and requested an audience of the 
prince. [It was granted. A more striking in- 
terview, a more affecting spectacle, one more 
worthy of the painter’s art or the poet’s pen, 
can scarcely be imagined. Feeble, and almost 
voiceless, supported by two of his attendants, 
and hardly able to move, even with their assist- 
ance, he reached, with infinite difficulty, the 
royal apartment. There nature appeared to ral- 
ly. His clear, soft, persuasive voice seemed,| 
for the exigency, to return to him. He paused) 
for a few moments, when he stood in the pre- 
sence of the heir-apparent, and then, with agi- 
tated earnestness, but in admirably chosen terms, 
conjured him to fix some other day for this 
meeting. ‘The prince received him very gra- 
ciously, and even kindly; listened, and while 
he listened, seemed. much affected; explained 
at some length ; said that it was not a new in- 
stitution, and that it was founded on charity ; 


but that if the day could be changed to Satur-}. 


day, it should. ‘The bishop withdrew, and 
within a very brief interval rested forever from 
care and sorrow. But the effect of his counsels 
survived. George IV., in his last illness, de- 
clared that the impression which the language 
and earnestness of the dying bishop left upon his 
memory he could never shake off; that it was 
the first admonition from such a quarter which 
had ever moved him. ‘Two days before he died 
he alluded to that touching interview, and said, 
‘‘that nothing connected with the past had 
given him more uneasiness than the recollec- 
tion of his secular Sabbaths.”—TZhe Bishop's 
Daughter. 


— 


HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


It is the common opinion with regard to na- 
tural evil, that it is sufficiently accounted for, if 
happiness prevails upon the whole: that this 
mixed state of things is unavoidable, and there- 
fore no impeachment of the goodness of God ; 


and that no man, or number of men, however). 


miserable, have any right to complain, if happi-} 


berg’s Cutlery establishment, loss probably about 


ness is the result of the general system. 4 do 
not understand this: it seems to me little less 
than blasphemy. How is it possible for 

much as one-conscious being to be miserable, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


r 

Bask or THe Untrep States —At 2 meeting of 
the stockholders of the United States Bank, held at 
the Banking House of the institution. in Phila- 
delphia, January lat, (being the first Monday in the 
month,) 1844, according to the provisions of the 
charter of the bank, the ineeting was called to order 
by the Hon. R. H. Bayard, of Delaware, and Henry 
C. Corbit, Esq., called to the chair, and Joseph R. 
Chandler appointed secretary. ‘The minutes of the 
last annual meeting were read. James Robertson, 
Esq., President of the Board of Directors, present- 
ed their Report, which was read by the Secretary. 
In respect to the several assignments, the Report 
showed that the amount of notes of the bank with- 
drawn from circulation, is about $2,300,000. There 
yet remains of circulation and deposites against the 

nk $2,018,000. Of this amount about $450,000 
are notes of the old United States Bank, which it 
is assumed, have been lost or destroyed during the 
long period since their issue. The amount out- 
standing is therefore reduced to about $1,600,000. 
The only other business besides the reading of the 
Report, was the passing of a resolution to appoint 
three stockholders to take the proper measures to 
have the salaries of the Trustees reduced, which 
now amount in the aggregate to twelve thousand 
dollars per annum. 


Suppen Deatu.—The Rev. Mr. Lathrop, Chap- 
lain on board the U.S. frigate Princeton, died sud- 
denly in an apoplectic fit on Friday 28th ult. at 
Philadelphia. ‘I'he deceased had come down to 
the city in the morning, from his residence at 
Bordentown, in company with Dr. Fahnestock, his 
family physician, and about half-past 12 o'clock 
went to the engraving office of Mr. Graham, in the 
third story of the building occupied by Mr. Godey 
as Publisher's Hall, on business. About a quarter 
before one, after finishing his business, and as he 
was descending the stairs, he was taken ill, stag- 
gered and fell. He had succeeded in regaining his 
feet, and was making an effort to support himself 
against the wall on the landing, when his situation 
was discovered by Mr. Graham, and he was con- 
veyed by Mr. G. and Mr. Frost, another artist in 
the building, back to the office of Mr. G. Drs. 
McClellan, Coates, and Page were immediately in 
attendance, but before they arrived he was insen- 
sible, and expired in exactly one hour and a quar- 
ter from the time he was attacked. 


PraisEworTHY.—Miss Dix of Boston, passed 
through Utica last week on her returo home after 
having visited all the poor houses, and many of 
the jails in the state of New York, with a view of 
ascertaining, by persona] examination, the condition 
of the insane in the jails and poor houses, She 
has visited every county in the State, has travelled 
over three thousand miles by night and day, alone 
and unattended, defraying her expenses entirely 
from her own property, accumulated while an in- 
structress'at Boston. Last year she made a similar 
tour through Massachusetts, and presented to the 
Legislature of that State a memorial in relation to 
the condition of the insane confined “in cages, 
closets, cellars, stalls, pens, chained, naked, beat- 
en with rods, and lashed into obedience.” The 
Utica Democrat says, that her visits to the poor 
and alms-houses in the state of New York, have 
presented cases of as great suffering and comfort- 
lessness as she found in Massachusetts, and that 
she intends to lay before the public or the Legisla- 
ture a statement of facts which have come under 
observation during her tour. 


ArrivaL cr THE Truxtony.—The United States 
brig Truxton, Lieut. Commandant George P. Up- 
shur, has arrived at Norfolk, in forty-one days from 
Gibraltar. ‘he Truxton has on board the remains 
of Commodore Porter, and will remain at Norfolk 
until orders are received from the Navy Department. 


Mary.anp.—The Message of Governor Thomas 
was delivered to the Legislature of Maryland on 
Wednesday, 27th ult. It is of no great length, 
and is principally a review of the Financial condi- 
tion of the State. The total amount of State Debt 
is 16,376,658 dollars 95 cents. The whole pro- 
perty of the State he estimates at 175,000,000 
dollars. The law for the sale of the public works 
has failed of effecting its purpose, and the Go- 
vernor recommends great caution in the framing 
of another. He objects to the sale of the State’s 
interest in the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road. In 
concluding his Message, the Governor urges 
strenuously measures to get rid of the public debt. 
The Treasurer of Maryland states that the deficit 
in the Treasury on the lst December, 1844, he es- 
timates will be $1,713,237. He states that the 
laws for the collection of taxes are very inefficient, 
and that some of the counties have paid no taxes 
since 1841. He doubts the propriety of the plan 
for selling the public works for State bonds. The 
expectation that the Baltimore and Susquehanna 
Railroad would pay the Treasury $20,000 during 
the past year has not been realized. The receipts 
of the Company are $18,308 less than the year 
previous. It is believed that the Tide Water 
Canal Co. is nearly able to pay the interest on the 
million loan to it. The receipts were $66,585, 
being a net increase of $39,652. Larger taxes 
must be laid to resuscitate the credit of the State, 
and strong laws passed to enforce the collection of 
them. 

Girargp Banx.—A meeting of the stockholders 
of the Girard Bank is to be held on the 3d of 
February, at the late Banking House, Philadel- 
phia, to consider the expediency of resuscitating 
the concern. 

Resicnation.—General Waddy Thompson, the 
Minister of the United States to Mexico, has for- 
warded his resignation of that trust, and may be 
expected to arrive in the United States very 
shortly. 


Fatat Accipent.—On Christmas day, James 
Gray, a youth residing in Baltimore, was out in the 
neighborhood of the Powhattan Factory, on a gun- 
ning expedition, along with a lad, named George 
Baker, and five other boys. The gun that young 
Gray was carrying went off and the contents lodg- 
ed in the leg of Geo. Baker. The ball having se- 
vered an artery he died from the loss of blood. 


-Onto.—The Lower House of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture have passed a bill repealing the destructive 
banking laws of the last Legislature, and reviving 
and extending the charter of the Bank of Geauga 
and the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati. 


Destructive Fires.—The brick front building 
No. 245 Spring street, New York, was entirely 
destroyed by fire at about three o’clock, on the 
morning of the 2d inst. ‘The upper stories were 
occupied asa school, and a meeting room for one 
of the temperance societies. The lower story by 
Mr. Willett Denike as a dry goods store. The 
stock was entirely destroyed, not even the books 
being saved. It was valued at $20,000, and was 
insured for about two-thirds of that sum. There 
was but one family in the house, a colored man, 
residing in the basement. The building was in- 
sured for $1500. The adjoining building, Nos. 
243 and 247, were slightly injured by the flames. 

On the evening of the 2d inst., a fire broke out 
in the second story of the rear building known as 
Hoe & Co.’s Machine shop in Gold street, New 
York. ‘The loss is as follows: The fourth story of 
the building, occupied by Messrs. North and Galla- 
her, Calico Engravers, loss of the entire stock, ma- 
chinery and fixtures, estimated at $6000, ae ¥y 
insured. The third story, occupied by C. Klau- 


. The second story occupied by Leonard and 
Windt, Cutlers, loss $1000—no insurance: the 
fire broke out in this story. First story was occu- 
pied by Messrs. Hoe & Co., as a machine shop ;— 
the fire extended through the building which con- 
nected with the one fronting on Gold street, and 
the contents of the upper story of the latter build- 
ing were destroyed. The loss of Hoe & Co., will 

robably be $5000 to 6000, they were fully insured. 

he buildings were owned by Sanderson & Bro- 
thers, the famous steel merchants of Sheffield, Eng- 
land. 

AvorHer Mart Rossery.—We learn by a letter 
published in the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, of the 
25th ult., that a day or two previous the mail bag 
and a trunk were taken from the boot of the hack 
running from Double Wells to Washington, Wilkes 
Co. The robbery was not discovered until the 
coach arrived at Washington, when a messenger 
was sent back for the mail, who found about 40 
letters all broken open and rifled of the contents.— 
The extent of the robbery is not yet known. 


Copper Mines on Laxe Superior.—A Detroit 
correspondent of the Rochester Democrat states 
that 331 veins of copper and lead ore have been 
discovered in Northern Michigan, bordering on 
Lake Superior, by an exploring party of miners, 
and that applications have been made to the U. S. 
Government for over one hundred permits. Five 

te companies, supplied with pravisions, am- 
munition, and other necessaries for seven months, 
until they can replenish in the pring are now 
mining at the followi ape Copper Harbour and 
Presque Isle River. e cost of fitting out these 
companies was over $20,000. 

Sart Sprine.—The new salt spring, on the van 


( Canal, in Galen, Wayne Co., N. Y., is found, 


| snelres to be one of the very richest in the State. 
Dr. I 


C. Beck certifies that 100 grains of the wa- 
ter produce 1878 of common salt, or 1.43 more 
than the best Onondaga brine. A company has 
been formed to erect suitable works and run them, 


vor the manufacture of salt from this spring. 


Firs at a Cavurcn.—The Sth Baptist church,/ 
Rev. Mr. Burrows, pastor, in George street near 
9th, Philadelphia, was discovered to be on fire a 
few minutes past 12 o’clock on Saturday night, by 
a boy. An alarm was immediately raised and the 
fire was extinguished before much damage had 
been done. ‘The church was most probably set on 
fire, as upon examination it was found that a quan- 
tity of wood had been placed in the air furnace 
which is connected with the stove in the cellar, 
and this taking fire from the heat, the flames were 
carried upwards through the ventilator and com- 
municated to a pile of benches and stools which 
had been seemingly built around it. ‘These and a 
portion of the lath and plastered wall, dividing the 
vestibule from the body of the church sustained the 
only injury. 

CanaL Commissioners.—The new board of Penn- 
sylvania Canal Commissioners assume their duties 
on the second Tuesday in January. They decide 
then, by drawing lots, which shall hold his office 
one, which two, and which three years. Three 
dollars per day is the sum allowed them by law for} 
their pay. 

Tue Sraten Istanp Tracepy.—ARREST OF THE 
Supposep Murperess.—We learn from the daily 
papers, the particulars of the arrest of Polly Bo- 
dine, the sister of Mr. Houseman, supposed mur- 
deress of Mrs. Houseman and child, at Port Rich- 
mond. She was discovered by a Mr. Coddington 
on Sunday, at the Methodist Church in Spring st. 
He took her at once to an alderman’s office. Here 
a scene of a character took place that can hardly 
be described. A female, and that person the sus- 
pected murderess of her brother’s wife and child, 
brought before the administrators of the law in 
respect to her present charge! She was much 
overcome, and appeared scarcely to be conscious of 
her acts. The articles of jewelery which were 
missing have all been found at various pawnbrokers’ 
cffioes around the city, and all pawned by Polly 
Bodine, in the name of Elizabeth Henderson. 


Canapa—TuHe Seat or GovernMENT.—A des- 
patch from the British Colonial Secretary was re- 
ceived by the Governor General, on the 23rd ult., 
directing the sessions of the Parliament to be held 
at Montreal. This intelligence is of course very 
unpleasing to the citizens of Kingston and indeed 
of the whole upper province, and petitions with 


-immense numbers of signatures, against the remo- 


val, are to be furwarded immediately to England. 


True Lanps.—We learn from the Na- 
tional Intelligencer that a communication from the 
General Land Office, laid before Congress, shows 
the sales cf land for the last year to have amounted 
to 1,639,674 acres, making two millions of dollars, 
exceeding the amount received the preceding year 
by $600,000. Of the sales, not more than 10,000 
acres have been sold above the minimum price, 
owing, as the commissioner thinks, to the opera- 
tion of the pre-emption laws, which enable the 
actual settler to secure the choicest lands at the 
mivimum price. During the same period more 
than ten thousand patents have been transmitted, 
and all that have been prepared have been signed. 

East Fioripa.—The Tallahassee Sentinel of 
the 19th ult., says: “ We learn by a gentleman 
recently from that place, that the settlers op In- 


dian river are in a destitute and almost stayving} 


condition. Small pumpkins, which were thé only 
esculent vegetable that could be had, were selling 
at twenty-five cents each. The settlers subsisted. 
mainly on fish, of which sufficient were caught, in 
favorable weather, to support life from day to day— 
in bad weather, and when ill fortune attended the 
fishermen, all suffered. Our informant states far- 
ther, that the Jand in this vicinity is extremely 
poor, ill-adapted to agricultural purposes generally, 
and may be made subservient only to. the produc- 


tion of tropical fruits, Bodies of tolerable land of| y 


ten to twelve acres each, and by no.means adja- 
cent, were the utmost he could find. The climate 
was exceedingly mild and genial.” 


Inp1ans.—A delegation from the Fox Indians 
are on their way to Washington. ‘They are under 
the charge of Major C. R. Hopkins. ‘The object of 
their visit to the seat of government is to make 
some arrangement in relation to the payment of 
their annuities. They reside in Iowa, near the 
head of the Iowa river. 

Tue Durazzo Lisrary.—Mr. Lester, U. S. Con- 
sul at Genoa, renews the former suggestions of Mr. 
Wilde, of Georgia, that Congress should purchase 
the valuable Library of the noble Durazzo family, 
which is for sale. It comprises 10,000 volumes, 
with several hundred rare manuscripts, many of 
which are older than the art of Printing, including 
all the Greek and Roman classics, a scholars, 
from the 14th to the 16th centuries. ‘T’he printed 
books are all large folio and quarto editions, uni- 


.trifle to be divided 


formly bound, and comprise the most valuable 
works in History, Jurisprudence, &c. The Cata- 
logue occupies 7 volumes. Price $30,000—less 
than the cost of binding. 

Tue Sart Trape.—It appears from the annual 
commercial statement prepared by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, that the quantity of Salt imported 
into the United States during the year ending 30th 
September, 1842, was 6,178,743 bushels, of 56 Ibs. 
each. Value $841,572. This is less than the 
importation of either of the two preceding years. 
In 1840 the import was 8,183,203 bushels. The 
import of salt into,the port of New York for the 
first eleven months of 1842, was 1,568,020 
bushels; corresponding months of 1843, 1,511,609. 
American salt is fast supplying the demand. 


Mait-Stace Contracrors.—The 
Cincinnati Gazette states that the firm of Neil, 
Moore & Co.,are very large Mail-Contractors, and, 
with the branch under the management of D. Tal- 
madge, cover over 620,000 miles of Mail service 
per annum, in the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Michigan—operating two hundred 
and ninety teams and one hundred coaches—and 
employing twenty-five agents and two hundred and 
ninety drivers. ‘The capital employed by the Com- 
pany in their stage business is estimated at about 
$250,000, and their annual expense at about 
$300,000. 

Lunar Rainsows.—During Saturday evening, 
says the New-Haven Courier, Ist inst., some of 
the most beautiful lunar Rainbows we ever saw 
were visible. Clouds obscured the moon, and as 
they passed beyond its disc, the most brilliant and 
gorgeous arches would appear and disappear high 
up the heavens. They continued at intervals un 
til near midnight. | 

Detroit anp Cuicaco.—The distance from De- 
troit, Michigan, to Chicago, Illinois, via Michigan 
Central Railroad, is 29 miles. ‘This road is now 
completed from Detroit to Marshall, a distance of 
112 miles, on which cars are nowrunning. From 
Marshall, passengers are taken by stage to St. Jo- 
seph, 88 miles; thence to Chicago by steamboat, 
69 miles. It is said that the Central Road will be 
completed through to St. Joseph in July, 1845, 
when ngers may be taken from this city to 
Chicago, a distance of over one thousand miles, in 
the short space of from three to five days, and at 
considerably less expense than they are now taken| 
by the tedious and round about way of the lakes. 


Mexico anp THE Unitep Sratres.—We learn 
from the National Intelligencer that a messenger 
despatched by General Thompson, our Minister at 
Mexico, has arrived at Washington, having left the 
city of Mexico on the 22d of November, immedi- 
ately afier the conclusion there, by our Minister, of 
a convention with the Government of that republic, 
the object of which is understood to be to make pro- 
vision in favor of hitherto unsettled claims of Amer- 
ican citizens for indemnifications. This news will 
be acceptable to the holders of such claims, and fur- 
nishes, as far as it goes, additional evidence of the 
disposition of Mexico to maintain friendly relations 
with the United States. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM TEXAS. | 

The steamship New York arrived at New Or- 
leans on the 19th ult., three days from Galveston, 
but the news is unimportant. . 

The Hon. Anson Jones had been nominated b 
the dominant party for President, and the Hon. K. 
Anderson for Vice-President. Congress was in 
session at Washington, but the Message of the 
President had not been received, in consequence 
of the almost impassable state of the roads. The 
Civilian of the 16th says:—** Our rivers are full 
to overflowing, and the low, flat lands are almost 
literally covered with water ; all the small streams 
are full, and travelling over land is almost wholly 
suspended. A gentleman from the Trinity informs| 
us that that river is over its banks, and from the 
state of the bottoms, cannot be crossed from Swart- 
wout to the mouth. There has been no mail re- 
ceived at Beaumont from Houston for a month; 


and we believe that most of the mails are suspend-| N, 


ed.” The brig Ferdinand, from Bremen, had ar 
rived at Galveston, with 63 emigrants, 
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MINIATURE COUNTING-HOUSE ALMANAC 
FOR 1844, 


The following Counting House Almanac for 1844 
was arronaee, for the New York Tribune by a com- 4 
positor in that office. The novelty of the work consists # 
in the arrangement of the months and the days of the © 
week 80 as to require but one set of figures, and con- 
requently about one-third less space is required than in 
the arrangement of any other ever published, 


MONTHS. DAYS OF THE WEEK. 
Jan. APRiL, JuLY.|Mon |Satd.|Suad 
OCTOBER Tues| Wed |Thor| Frid. 
» Thur| Frid. |Satd [Sund|Mon.| Tues| Wed 
Marcu, Tues Wea! Ther 
Mon.| Cues|W ed | Thue! Frid. 
Tues | Wed/Thar| Frid. 
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MARRIED 


October, 1843, by the Rev. James M. Harlow, Mr. Joun 
Bropnix, of Bristol Township, Pa, to Miss Mantna Bun- 
TING, of Middletown township, Backs county, Pa. 

November, 1843, by the same, Mr. JonaTHan Penn, of 
Burlington county, New Jersey, to Miss Mary H.G. Argi- 
son, of Bucks county, Pa. 

December, 1843, by the same, Mr. ANDREW H. Vansant, 
to Miss Saran ANN Hovusewortmh, all of Soathampton, 
Bucks county, Pa. 


DIED 


At his residence, in Mount Vernon, Ohio, on the Ist of 
December last, Rosert Work. aged 76 years. He was 
long a worthy member, and Ruling Elderin the Presby- 
terian Church. He died in a full assurance of a blessed 
immortality. In his will he left fifty dollars to the Board 
of Education, and fifty dollars to the Board’ of Domestic 


Missions of the Presbyterian Church. This is the more 


worthy of record, since from his small estate, it left but a 
among seven children, all of which 
are in very moderate circumstances in life. W.H.W. 


At his late residence, in Jackson township, Waynecounty, 
Ohio, on the 12th of December, Jonn Livineston, in the 
72d year of his age. 
county, Pa.,and in early life united with the Presbyterian 
church of State Ridge, and was for many years one of its 
Ruling Elders. He was intelligent and pt in business, 
ing the confidence and esteem of those who knew 
im. He held the office of justice of the peace, several 
ears, in his native county, and was once a representative 
in the State legislature. In the fall of 1836, he removed 
with his a to the place of his late residence, and at- 
tached himself to the Presbyterian church of Mount:Hope. 
He was chosen and installed a Ruling Elder in said church, 
and continued to discharge the duties pertaining to that 
high and responsible office til! his death. Asa man he was 
upright and courteous; as a Christian consistent and exem- 
plary ; as a husband tender and loving ; asa father kind and 
affectionate. He has left a wife with several children, and 
a large circle of friends and acquaintances to mourn his 
loss. T. B. 

_ At Columbia, Pa., on Tuesday evening, 26th ult., afier a 

lingering illness. which she bore with Christian fortitude, 
Mrs. CATHARINE, relict of the late Jacop GossEr, in the 
55th year of her age. 


AMERICAN PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION. 


The Rev. James M. Willson will deliver the seventh Lec- 
ture before the Association To-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 
7th inst. at a quarter past seven o'clock, in the First Asso- 
ciate-Reformed Presbyterian church, Thirteenth street above 
Market, Philadelphia. ‘Topic—Opposition to Romanism as 
a false Religion. A_ collection will be taken up toaid the 
funds of the Association. By order of the Board of Mana- 
gers. E. F. Backus, President. 

J. F. Bere, Secretary. 


ROMANISM. 

The 7th Lecture on Romanism, will be delivered in the 
Union Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Mr. Stewart's, in 
Thirteenth street below Spruce, Philadelphia, on (Sabbath) 
to-morrow evening. the 7th inst., by the Pastor. Subject— 
“The consecration of churches, mass hous2s, trees, wells, 
&c. Services to commence at a quarter past 7 o'clock. 


THE BIBLE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


_Rev. Walter Colton, United States Navy, will deliver a 
discourse on the Bible, in Public Schools, to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening. the 7th inst., in the 11th Baptist Church, Mr. 
Gillette's, Twelfth street above Race, Philadelphia. 


Sabbath Evening Services. 
The following table shows the Sabbath evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 


Philadel phia,(so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly evening services. 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS, 
2d Church, Rev. Dr.Cuyler, 1st Sabbath of month, 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, Ist do. 
Union Church, Rev. Mr. Stewart, Ist do. 
4th Charch, Rev. Mr. Loughridge, 2d do, 
7th Church, Rev. Mr. Lord, 2d do, 
North Church, Rev. Mr. Janeway, 2d do. 
6th Church, Rev. Dr. Jones, 3d do. 
9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d do. 
Seots Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, 4th do, 


10th Church, Rev. Mr. Boardman, last do. 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. — An Introduc- 

tory Lecture, delivered in the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, on Sunday evening, December 3, 
1843. Being a statement of the irine, with reasons for 
discussing it. By the Rev. H. A. Boardman. Just published 


and for sale by 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of George and Seventh streets. Philadelphia, 
ROBERT CARTER, 
jan 6 68 Canal street, New York. 


MERSON’S SCHOOL BOOKS.—Hocan & Tuome- 
son, Publishers, Philadelphia, submit to the cunside- 
ration of Teachers throughout the country, their School 
publications. They have paid particular attention to the 
publication of ELEMENTARY School Books. The books for 
that purpose issued from their press are caleulated to arrest 
the attention of Teachers of English Schools who are de- 
sirous of procuring the best books for their Classes. 

The series by the brothers Emerson are particularly 
worthy of notice. The.most eminent Teachers, School 
Committees, and the Controllers of Schools, have concurred 
in introducing them into their several Institutions, and in 
recommending them to others. ; 

The first part of each Book contains a full ex tion of 
the system of interrogation and analysis, adopt the au- 
thor in his Jong course of successful teaching. These ex- 
planations are adapted to the particular volume to which 
they are attached, and demonstrate that the mors! and in- 
tellectual instruction of each lesson can be readily, and in a 

leasing manner infused into the mind of the young reader. 

he interest may be almost indefinitely heightened, by a 
judicious exercise on the part of the Teacher of this method 
of examination, and illustration. and lasting impressions 
made on the heart, and new impulses given to the expand- 
ing intellect. The series consisis of ; 

he Fourth Class Reader for the youngest reading class- 
es in Schools. 

The Third Class Reader for those further advanced, yet 
quite simple and lucid in language. 

The Second Class Reader, for the middle classes in 
Schools. 

The First Class Reader arranged with reference to 
thought, and elegance and perspicuity of style, suited to the 
capacily of the advanced scholar. : 

The New National Spelling Book and pronouncing Tu- 
ved plan, exhibiting the precise sound of 
word, according tothe MOST APPROVED 
Orthoepy, with progressive Read- 


tor; on an im 
principles of Engli 
ing Lessons. 

The North American Arithmetic, Part, 1, fer Young 


The North American Arithmetic, Part 2: uniting = 
and written Exercises, in corresponding chapters. By . 
deric Emerson. 

Of these Books upwards of ONE AND A QUARTER MILLION 
of copies have been sold.. They are introduced into a large 
part of the Schools of New England, New York, Pennayl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio, and into 
many of the townsin Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, &c. 

The Speliing-Book and Class Readers, are by Benjamin 
megan late Principal of the Adams Grammar School, 

ton. 

The Arithmetics are by Frederic Emerson, Principal of 
the De nt of Arithmetic in Boylston School, Boston. 

Both of these gentlemen have consumed the part 
of their lives in imparting knowledge to youth, and after 
years of study and reflection, have given the above series 
nee as the result of their own observation and 

abour. 

‘These Books are also published and for sale 
1uRG, Pennsylvania, by Luke 


ASHVILLE, Tenn., by Berry & T: 
Orieans, by S. Woodall & Cos, No. 49 
jan 6—eow3t 


Mr. Livingston was a native of York — 
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* Or safely. removed, where no blighting can come, 


“Of the Corviers of the Presbyterian, Jonuurry 1, 1844. 
away it bas flown, 
he.year with its.joys and ite ws has gone; 


Adoré not, nor sweeten the winter's cold tomb, 
parted, departed! and has it indeed, 
us Gown with the fleetness of Araby's steed ? 

nd borne in its chariot for ever away, 
fair and she fragile, the strong and the gay ? | 
departed! ah! many there are . 
i} sigh in their sadness, oh ! would that it were ; 

But the. memory of crimes that can never depart, 

Has branded.it deep on the murderer's heart ! 

‘Dt: what would he give, if the hand thathas slain, 
Id bling back ite victim to being again ?— 
gone is the spirit, beyond bis control, 

sd-garnished the. gold is, that purchased his soul! 
ted, departed! Oh! Yes it is gone, 

wiay weep in their sadness alone; — 

hearts thet beat warmly and high at its birth, 

Now puleelegs and cold are laid low. in the earth! 

‘And chooks thet were rosy and eyes that were bright, 

Are fadedand quenched in the darkness of night. 

few Gan look round on the home-nursed parterre, 


devely, more prized as it ripes for the grave. 
‘Oh! weep not, for that fair blossom may be 
eatoréd to expand on its own native tree ; 


“In the garden pf God in its fragrance to bloom— 
“To cheer and refresh you when you too shall go 
From a world that is-fruitfulin weeping and wo. 
Bweet, sweet is the promise the gospel has given, 
Eaith’s tears bhall be dried in the sun-light of heaven! 
» And where is the mother can lift up the lid, 
‘From the casket, where home's brightest jewels are hid, 
And ‘miss not some gem that a twelvemonth ago, 

Has cheered her fond heart with its brilliance and glow !— 
‘Some sweet little diamond that sparkled and shone, 

The choicest, the ratest, her dearest, herown! 

Yee weep not, O! mourner, more lustrous its ray, — 
Midst the treasures of heaven laid safely away; 
‘Undimmed by the tear-drops of sin and of care, — 
“Which tarnish the brightness of all that is here; 
Restored and reset it may glitter and shine, 

In the crown of rejoicing that yet shall be thine! 


. Thas light we for mourners our taper of hope, 
‘And bid them from earth to the heavens look up, 
And rejoice that on earth while we lingering stay, | 
Fruita, flowers, and sunshine still gladden our way ;— 
Peace blesses our borders; and commerce again 
Spreads out her broad pinions to sweep o’er the main ;— 
Religion ’s unfettered— Opinion is free, 
As the billows that bound on the breast of the sea. 
- But what are those wailings that come from afar, 


~ More dvleful and sad than the wailings of war ?7— 


-’Tia the shriek of the martyr; the wail of the brave— 
*Tis a cry from the cross; ‘tis a groan from the grave ; 
And the beast bellows Joud in his greedy complaints, — 
As he hungers and thirsts for the blood of the saints! 
Ah! Britain how deep is thy shame and thy loss! 

‘To give up the seal for the sign of the cross !— 

To proclaim from thine altars the bands that unite 
The brilliance of day with the blackness of night !— 

In spite of past-teachings to marry again, 

The sons of our God with the daughters of men!— 

Can the brood of such union in vice, ever be, 

But giants in error ; fell foes to the free ?— 


Go question the blood of the butchered Nestorian !— 
Or seek for a proof from the robbed Caledonian !— 


Oh! Scotland, thou land of the glen and the heath, 
Oh ! fand’that has suffered and bled for the faith! 
Whose martyrs, white robed, ’mid the angels above, 


_ While hymning high anthems of glory and love, 


Have paused ’midst the strains of their rapture to hear, 


- From their country a sound well remembered and dear ;— 


*T'was the voice of her thousands upborne to the throne 
From the moorland, the moss and the mountain’s side 

lone; 
From Drumclog and Tweedsmuir, and Entrekin Pass— 
FrottSanquhar, and Bothwell; from Brae and Airmoss— 
By the walls of a temple or dome unconfined, 


Pure, free, unconstrained, as their own mountain wind, 


That shout from her freemen the welkin hath riven, 


~ And reached, in its rapture, the portals of heaven; 


How crowded they then on the battlements high! 
How bent they to look o’er the verge of the sky! 

If haply their suns or their daughters might be 
Thus swelling the anthem that bursts from the free ! 


When Renwick and Henderson; Knox, and Argyle; 


-Potterfield, Peden, Blackader, Cargill, 


And the bright cloud of witnesses looked from above, 
S.y, what did they see in the land of their love? 
Thousands on thousands press forward to own, 


That Jesus is Master, and Master alone !— 


A people redeemed and their base shackles riven— 
A sight to enhance even gladness in heaven.— 

A whole nation singing, dear Jesus, to ‘Thee !— 
Messiah is Master, and Scotland is free! 

And see them! have spirits more pure or more bright, 
E’er ripened on earth for the garner of light?— 
Cunningham, Cha!mers, and Crichton and Maule, 
Candlish, Dunlop and Breadalbane the Gael ;— 
The Campbell, the Campbell! illustrious name, 

Both heaven and earth have re-echoed thy fame ; 

For faithful alike to thy country andGod, 

The foemen of both have drunk deep of thy blood ; 

On the scaffold for God ; and for man, in the war; 


- The blood of the Campbell flowed freely and far!— 


Then Argyle and Breadalbane remembered shall be, 
While Jesus is Master and Scotia is free! (1) 

But such as base Claverhouse, grin with delight, 
When Sutherland rises to quench heaven's light, 
Approvingly grin as his dukeship they see 
Attempting to fetter the souls of the free! 

And tauntingly point to his twin deed of daring 


The heart-rending scenes of “The Sutherland Clear-| 


ing."(2) 
Ah! Sutherland, if from that rapturous height, 
Looked one of thy sires, from his mansion of light, 
How burned on his brow the red emblem of shame, 
When he felt that his son had dishonoured his name ! 
Ah ! me, when the hour of thy trial shall come, 
For thou too must pass the dread gates of the tomb; 
When the plume of thy pride shall lie low in the dust; 
When thy garments shall moulder, thy treasure shall rust ; 
When the land has passed from thee which could not 
afford 
One rood where a temple might rise for the Lord ;— 
Ove cot where the aged and friendless might come,(3) 
And find for his hoary head shelter and home ;— 
How wilt thou appear, all denuded, alone, 
And tremble and shrink at the sight of the throne; 
When the books shall be opened; the record be read, 
Of crimes that have gone like a cloud o’er thy head, 
And high in his glory, thy scathed eye shall see, 
*Twas thy Jesus, thy Judge that was slighted by thee! 
* * 7 * * * + * 
Now, Pastors and Friends, although feeble the lay, 
Which we leave at your dvors as we wend on our way, 
Yet forget not how oft, in the year that has passed, 
Of verse and of prose we have brought you the best 
And though faint be our efforts to waken the string, 
O! deem not that all are unable to sing. 


(1) The Earl of Breadalbane and the Duke of Argyle 
both belong to the noble and celebrated house of Campbeil, 
and have been distinguished for their fealty to their coun- 
try and God. ‘Iwo of the Argyles suffered on the scaffold 
for their adherence to Presbytertanism, and the noble Camp- 
bell who now adorns the Earidom of Breadalbane is giving 
his land and his wealth to the persecuted Church with a 
princely and Christian 

(2) Many years ago, when the present Duke of Suther- 
land, during his father’s lifetime, was a candidate for the 
representation of the Burgh of Woolverhampton, = his 
approaching the town, he was met by the people ring 
pictures which exhibited some of the cruelties of the Suth- 

clearing ; such as cuitages in flames, and the home- 
less inhabitants in misery and destitution. He was pelted 
with mud and stones by the indignant friends of humanity, 
until he had to turn his horses’ heads and retire! 

(3) The county of Sutherland, of which the Duke is almosi 
the entire possessor, contains a population of about twenty- 
four thousand souls, of which scarcely four hundred remain 
in the established church, and yet not one inch of that land 
can be had on which these thousands can erect a church! 
Nor is this the worst, for when the Rev. Mr. McGillivray, 
the venerable minister of Lairg. his head hoary with the 
frosts of eighty winters, gave up his manse, and church, and 
living for conscience’ sake, his own widowed daughter, a 
tenant of the Duke's, was forbidden to Jet him in, and ac- 


- tually, for the crime of harbouring her venerable parent, had 


to leave the cottage, and with the man of God seek another 
and distant resting-place! 


— 


‘THE RESURRECTION. 


Drelincourt, in his essay on Death, has the 


| following beautiful passage in illustration of his 
- yiews of the world, and the resurrection of the 


Ne’ 


~—mature are as nought, be 
“ashes of earth, and to make'of it a body full o 


body : 
“Shall I'say again, that what is impossible 


with men is e with God? He hath al- 
* ready pn ge world by his word, and he is 
ee to restore it again by the same. 


| Art hath 
ound out methods to make beautiful vessels of 
melted*ashes; end shall not God’s hand, unto 


- <“qphich all the skilJ of art, and all the strength of 
able to gather u of 


light and glory *” 


SYNOD: OF PHILADELPHIA —NO VIL 
‘Ordination to the holy office of the Gospel ministry.—Inter- 


THE 


ESBY.TER 


LAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


pretation. of our Form of Government. Chap. xx. Sec. 14. 


Mr. Editor—Before proceeding to copy 
Form of Government on the subject of ordination 
with a view to give it a correct interpretation,| 
I ask the indulgence of my readers for a brief re- 
capitulation of the authorities adduced in my last 


number. We have seen (Records of Presbyterian 


Church p. 612, there cited,) that the Synod 
of New York and Philadelphia, at that time 
Sani the highest judicatory of the Presbyterian 

hurch in the United States, when it appointed 
a committee to ‘compile a system of general 
rules for the government of the Synod,”’ directed 
that committee ‘to take into consideration the 


constitution of the Chureh of Scotland, and 


other Protestant Churches,’’ and to make that 
compilation ‘‘agreeably to the general princi- 
ples of Presbyterian Government.’’ We saw 
what those + principles’’ were on the point of 
ordination to. the ministry, confessedly one of 
great moment and not a matter of merely. arbi- 
trary appointment, but of “principle.” We 
found : 

(1) That Calvin teaches that ordination is by 
only. Jnslit. Book iii. chap. iii. sec. 


t (2) That the French Reformed Churches, 
which were ‘rigidly Calvinistic and strictly 


_ | Presbyterian,” (1 Hodge's Const. Hist. of Pres- 


byterian Church in United States p. 16.) held 
to ordination ‘by “two Pastors deputed by the 
Synod or colloquy.”’ Quick’s Synodicon, In- 
troduction, Sec. xii. Ch. i. Canon viii. 


vines held that ** preaching presbylers orderly 
associuted, are those to whom the tmposition of 
hands doth appertain.”* Westminster Direc- 
tory, page 538, Sect. 10. : 

(4) That the Church of Scotland held to or- 
dination by ministers only. Stewart of Par- 
dovan, pages 9, 10. B..i. ‘Title 1. Sec. 24, 26. 

(5) The founders of American Presbyterianism 
recognised the Church of Scotland as the ** mother 
Church,” (See Records, p. 226, A. D. 1757, 
for Synod of Philadelphia; p. 256, A. D. 1753, 
for Synod of New York; and p. 519, A. D. 
1786, for Synod of New York and Philadel- 
phia) and repeatedly adopted the ** Directory 
for Worship, Discipline and Government of the 
Church, commonly annexed to the Westmin- 
ster Confession,” (Records p. 93, Synod of 
Philadelphia, A. D. 1752; p. 244, Synod of 
New York, A. D. 1751; and p. 519, Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia, A. D. 1786. In 
addition to the foregoing the Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia in answer to the Pres- 
bytery of Suffolk County, in 1787, explicitly 
declared in relation to the ** draught of the Form 
of Government and Discipline for the Presbyte- 
rian Church in North America,” as follows: 
‘* We apprehend there are no principles in it 
different from the Westminster Directory, only 
the same rendered more explicit in some things 


stances of the Presbyterian Church in America,” 
Records p. 533. | 

I will now again quote a canon of interpreta- 
tion from a book of very high authority. 1 Black- 
slone’s Commentaries, p.59. ** The fairest and 
most rational method to interpret the will of the 
legislator, is by exploring his intentions at the 
time when the law was made, by signs the most 
natural and probable. And these signs are either 
the words, the context, the subject matter, the 
effects and consequence, or the spirit and reason 
of the law.” We have seen that by the * gene- 
ral principles of Presbyterian government,”’ and 
by the most explicit teaching of the Westmin- 
ster Directory ‘preaching Presbyters, orderly 
associated, are those lo whom the imposition of 
hands doth appertain.”” If the fathers of 
American Presbyterianism, in 1789—1787, on 
adopting the new constitution, ‘* intended at the 
time” to depart from this * principle,”’ they were 
grossly dishonest men. If at any time our church 
purposed to abandon the * general principles of 
Presbyterian government,” on this point of ordi- 
nation, that purpose ought to be clearly mani- 
fested. ‘That it is not so manifested in the 
‘** words,”’ I proceed to show. 

Form of Government Chap. xv. Sec. 14. 
‘The people having answered these questions 
in the affirmative, by holding up their right 
hands, the eandidate shall kneel down in the 
most convenient part of the church. ‘Then the 
presiding minister shall, by prayer, and with the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery, accord- 
ing to the apostolic example, solemnly ordain 
him to the Holy Office of the Gospel ministry. 
Prayer being ended, he shall rise from his knees ; 
and the minister who presides shall first, and 
afterwards all the members of the Presbytery in 
their order, take him by the right hand, saying, 
in words to this purpose. ‘* We give you the 
right hand of fellowship, to take part of this 
ministry with us.” ‘There are four leading words 
or parts of sentences in this quotation which we 
shall consider in the following order. I. With 
the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery. 
II. All the members. III. In their order. 1V. In 
words to this purpose...... to take part of 
this ministry with us. 2 

I. ** With the laying on 
the Presbytery.” It is argued, that it is the 
same Presbytery which lays on hands that is 
treated of in other parts of the book (See Spirit 
of the XIX. Century. Third Letter to Ruling 

lders, October, 1842, p. 460.) This we be- 
lieve to be correct, and by the application of a 
sound rule of construction which requires a word 
occurring several times in a document to be in- 
terpreted in the same way unless the sense im- 
periously forbid it. ‘This however, does not 
imply that the very same individuals must be 
present to compose the Presbytery, and in truth 
our book seems to contemplate an adjournment 
after examination before ordination, as it recom- 
mends a fast to be observed in the congregation 
previous to the day of ordination. Form of 
Government, Ch. xv. See. 11. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that elders are present at ordi- 
nation or that, if present, they take part in 
ordination, for the following reasons : 

1. ‘he presence of an elder is not needful to 
a quorum of Presbytery. ‘This we think we have 
shown and it is decided by the General Assem- 
bly of 1843. Minutes, p. 196. — 

2. Even if elders be present, the ordination 
may be good without their uniting in it: 

(a) Because it is a rite in which they cannot 
join by the very letter of the section under con- 
sideration, as [ will show. | 

") Because, the Westminister Directory 
teaches us, Page 537, Edition, 1771. ‘+ Or- 
dination is the act of a Presbytery,” and yet it 
tells us too, Page 537, 538, ** Preaching Pres- 
byters, orderly associated ..... are those to 
whom the imposition of hands doth apper- 
fain.”’t | 

(c) It is not necessary that every individual 
composing a body should engage in every act, 
General Rules for Judicatories No. 30. ‘‘Si- 
lent member, unless excused from voting, must 
be considered as voting with the majority.” 


* This was the famous tenth proposition against 
which the Independents in the Assembly contended 
so warmly and obstinately. See Lightfoot’s Works 
Vol. 13. p. 239. Journal of the Westminster As- 
Bridges [Independent] excepted against the lenth 
propositon as excluding the ™ elders from imposi- 
tion; and so did Mr. Goodwin [another Indepen- 
dent] for that it doth assert Presbylterial govern- 
ment ; and so did Mr. Nye, [another Independent] 
and this cost much ado.” 

t ** Well, here the definition is, the Presbytery 
consists of ministers and elders, another is that the 
Presbytery shall ordain; and wise men and able 
divines, say this means.that only ministers can or- 
dain! And: people call this sense and logic; bibli- 
cal literature, exegesis ; and others fine big names.” 
This is one of the very smart hits on the “ aristo- 


eratical hierarchy” of our day, in the Sptrit of the 
XIX. Cent. p. 461, October, 1842. ‘The Ruling 
Elders for w ial use the wit was meant 


will see how it applies to the * aristocratical hier- 
archy” two hundred years ago. 


(3) That the Westminster Assembly of Di-| 


and more conformable to the state and circum-| 


of the hands of 


Book of Discipline Chap. vii. Sec. iii. (9). “After 
the parties shall have been fully heard . .« . the 
members of the inferior judicatory shall with- 
draw.’’ I cite these éases to show the principle. 
If our last General Assembly be correct (Min- 
utes Gen. ss. 1843, p. 183,) in. deciding, in 
accordance with the ‘ general principles of Pres- 
byterian government,’ and the Westmnster 
Directory, that itis not proper for Ruling El- 
ders to unite in ** imposing hands in the ordina- 
tion of ministers,” then they of course should 
not unite, and yet the act of the body is a valid 
act without their joining. 


II. ++ Ail the members of the Presbytery shall 


in their order take him by the right hand,” &e. 


It has been insisted on very strenuously that this 
must be interpreted to mean elders. See aryu- 
ment of Rev. W. L. Breckinridge, Bib. Rep. 
1843, p. 436. Iam not able to see this: 

1. Because no elders may be present, and yet 
there is a quorum, as we have seen. 

2. Because if there be elders the word * all 
the members”’ does not necessarily lead to this 
conclusion, as the word **members”’ must be 
understood, to use the language of Blackstone, 
according to the ** subject matter :”’ 

(a) In speaking of a session it is alike pro- 
per to call the pastor and ruling elders ‘* mem- 
bers,’’ for they are alike permanent members of 
the judicatory. | 

(6) It is improper to call any, either minis- 
ters or elders, in vacation time, members of the 
Geueral Assembly, for it is wholly a delegated 
body. 

(c) The word may be predicated of ministers 
and not of elders, in speaking of a Presbytery 
‘in vacation, or though not present, for ministers 
sit by virtue of their calling, and elders by vir- 
tue of their delegation. See the word ‘“*mem- 
ber” in this sense applied to ministers. Form 
of Gov. chap. xi. sec. 6. Chap. xvi. sec. 2 and 
3. See also sec.6. See also ch. xi. sec. 5, 
where the word ** member’’ is applied to the 
minister who is to open Synod. Also chap. xix. 
sec. 3. 

(d) The word ‘*members”’ is specially ap- 
plied to ministers in this very ** subject matter”’ 
of ordination both in the Records and in the 
chapter of our Form of Government in which 
the section under consideration is found. See 
Records Presb. Church, p. 33, note. ‘* Memo- 
randum. It being appointed the last Presbytery, 
that the ordination of Mr. Robert Wotherspoon 
should be left to the discretion of diverse MINIs- 
TERS ... the said MemBEeRs [a convertible 
term, we see, with ministers } having heard him 
preach... did set apart the said Mr. W. unto 
the work of the ministry.”” Soin the Form of 
Gov. ch. xv. sec. 12, the second section before 
the one in question, we read thus: ‘The day 
appointed for ordination being come, and the 
Presbytery convened, a member of the Presby- 
tery .... shall preach a sermon. ‘The same, or 
another member appointed to preside, shall af- 
terward briefly recite from the pulpit,”’ &c. &. 
‘The member that is to preach is unquestionably 
a minister, as such only can preach, and the 
‘MEMBER appointed to preside,”’ supposing he 
is not the one who preuachies the sermon, is A 
MINISTER, not only because he is to recite from 
the pulpit, which elders are not wont to do, but 
because in the very section under consideration 
we read of the * presiding MINISTER, showing 
that our book when érealing of this very subject 
matter and in the immediate context uses 
‘smember” and ‘ minister’? as_ convertible 
words. ‘All the members’’ therefore are 
‘all’? who can * preach”’ and * recite from the 
pulpit” and join in ordination, or ministers of 
the gospel. 

III. ** In their order.”” ‘The overture which 
Dr. B. proposed to Synod was that there should 
be **two classes”’ in the Presbytery at ordina- 
tion. If there really were to be ‘two classes”’ 
or orders, and they were consecutively to take 
the candidate by the right hand, ministers first, 
and then elders, or vice versa, why did not the 
book say so? Whose order? Why the order 
of the class that ordains; the order of seniority 
in the ministry or the oldest minister first, and 
so down, as the roll is called, or else, the order 
as they stand round the candidate, for the word 
is capable of either construction. ‘I'he singular 
number order’ will require some hard ex- 
egesis”’ to make it prove fwo orders at ordina- 
tion. 

IV. In words to this purpose, ‘We give you 

the right hand of fellowship to take part of this 
ministry with us. In the construction on the 
first part of this clause we have a pretty speci- 
men of ‘sense and logic; biblical literature ; 
exegesis and other fine big names My read- 
er shall judge. Spirit of XIX. Century, Oct. 
1842, p. 460. ‘Secondly, if elders could not 
use the very words they might use words very 
similar, and the ceremony only requires ** words 
to this purpose ;”’ for example, suppose they 
should say ** we give you the right hand of fel- 
lowship as a fellow labourer and brother Pres- 
byter;’’ what then? Yes, what then? Why, 
just this, that they would depart not only from 
the Jetter but from the spirit of our book, which 
most clearly requires the ordainers to welcome 
the brother newly inducted, or in process of in- 
duction, as a fellow minister of the gospel, and 
in attestation of this welcome to take him by 
the right hand. In our form of Government 
Church, ch. xiii., sec. 5, we have the follow- 
ing language in relation to ordaining elders: 
«s Where there is an existing opinion, it is proper 
that the members of that body, at the close of 
the service, [viz. after setting apart by prayer, 
for the book does not teach imposition of hands 
in such case] and in the face of the conzrega- 
tion, take the newly-ordained elder by the hand, 
saying in words to this purpose,—* We give 
you the right-hand of fellowship to take part of 
this office with us.”” ‘The phraseology suggest- 
ed by Dr. B. in the other case, might perhaps 
answer in this. It would amount to a welcom- 
ing to the ‘‘office,” which office every one 
holds, who takes the right hand, for a pastor is 
member of the session and ‘‘rules”’ as well as 
‘‘Jabours in the word and doctrine.”’ ‘There 
is a marked and purposed difference in the lan- 
guage of the two places. One welcomes to the 
‘oftice.”’ What office? Why the office of 
elder. ‘The other welcomes to the * ministry.”’ 
What ministry 2? The ministry of reconciliation, 
the function of preaching, as I will show. It 
is a strange ‘sense and logic &c.’’ that leads to 
a purposed departure from the language of the 
book, because it cannot be used with propriety, 
and adopts other that is ** very similar”’ and yet 
is totally and studiously unlike in respect of| 
the great purpose in view by its framers! ! 

Another mode has been resorted to in order 
to get free of the barrier this phrase opposes to 
projected innovation. If to fritter away the lan- 
guage of the book by a misconstruction and 
misuse of the words ‘to this purpose,” will not 
effect the matter, another way may betaken. It 
is to innovate.on the received sense of the word 
‘ministry,’ as it is established in our Form of 
Government. ‘This was attempted by Rev. W. 
L. Breckinridge in the General Assembly of 
1843, in arguing this question. See Biblical 
Repertory 1843, p. 436. It has been tried by 
his brother in his third letter to Ruling Elders, 
Spirit of XIX. Century, 1842, p. 461, and he 
introduced the word *¢ ministry ”’ in its enlarged 
sense, twice into his overture proposed to Synod 
(Min. Syn. of Phila. 1843, p. 20) and also into 
his speech, published in Presbyterian, Dec. 9, 
1843. 1 will copy the last cited place as an 
example. ‘The church courts are not the 
church ; but preachers and elders are alike, and 
are only a ministry.”"°—The word is italicized 
in the original. All this may be to habituate to 
this sense, and prepare the way for innovation. 
It will avail not, however. We will stand by 
our book in this as in other respects, and to it 
we will now resert, afier two brief preparatory} 
remarks, 

1. It is readily conceded that the word “ min- 
istry ’’ has a wide as well as a limited sense.— 
It is not necessary to resort to the Latin (min- 
istro, minisier, ministerium) to prove this. it, 


| find it in Walker’s Dictionary: “ Ministry, s 


office, service ; ecclesiastical function ; agency, 

2. Ifita that the word is in other parts 
of our Form of Government used in the limited 
sense, ** ecclesiastical function,” or the office of 
ministers or ‘preaching presbyters,” in the 
words of the Westm. Dir., so often quoted, then it 
is to be so understood in this passage, unless the 


sense most imperiously forbid this rule of con-} 


struction. If I recollect aright this canon was 
laid down and enlarged on in relation to the 
word ‘Presbytery’ and ‘remembered to be 
forgotten’? by Dr. B., in his argument before 
Synod, when he came to the word * ministry.” 
1 will try to make up this hiatus. ‘T'o be a good 
rule it must work fairly, and it is but right to 
give both those scriptural and very respectable 
words * Presbytery” and ministry” even- 
handed justice. 

I have examined our Form of Government 
with considerable care, and find the words min- 
ister, ministry, ministerial and ministrations 
oceurring in different places, and in no one 
place have I found either of them used in the 
sense pressed into the service of the innovators. 

1. The word minister occurs in our Form of 
Government forty-three times, in the sense of 
“preaching presbyter,” and [ believe it occurs no 
where in any other sense. We have it in the 
formal difinition of his office, Form of Gov. Ch. 
1V. “Of Bishops or Pastors......As he 
serves Christ in his church, he is termed minis- 
ter.’ I will give the different places that my 
reader may examine. Ch. IV. Ch. V. Ch. 
IX. sec. 3, (twice) see. 4, (twice). Ch. X. sec. 
2. sec. 7. sec. 10 (twice) sec. 12. Ch. XI. sec. 
2. Ch. XII sec. 2 (five times, ministers and 
elders, in pointed contrast, as elsewhere in the 
work) sec. 7. Ch. XIII. sec. 4 (5) sec.6. Ch. 
XIV sec. 2. .Ch. XV. (the one containing the 
section under consideration) sec. 2, sec. 4, sec. 
5 (twice) sec. 7, sec. 8, sec. 9, sec. 11, sec. 13, 
sec. 14, (the section on hand) twice. Ch. XVI 
title, sec. 2, (twice) sec. 4, sec. 6, (three times). 
Ch. XVII. Ch. XVIII. (twice). 

2. The word ministry occurs eight times in 
our Form of Government, five times besides the 
two in the section on hand. In every case, I 
aver, it occurs in the same sense, viz. ** the gus- 
pel ministry ’’ the function of ** preaching pres- 
byter.”” Form of Gov. ch. X. sec. 8. ** The 
Presbytery has power...... to examine and 
license candidates for the holy minisiry.”” Ch. 
XIV. ** Of licensing candidates or probationers 
to preach the gospel. Sec. 1. ‘The Holy Scrip- 
tures require that some trial be previously had 
of them who are to be ordained to the ministry 
of the Gospel, that this sacred office be not de- 
graded.”’ Sec. 4. ‘* Because it is highly re- 
proachful to religion, and dangerous to the 
church, to entrust the holy minisiry to weak 
and ignorant men, the Presbytery shall try each 
candidate as to kis knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage: &c. &e.”’ Sec. 8'.....** The Presby- 
tery did and do hereby license him..... to 
preach the Gospel of Christ as a probationer for 
the holy ministry.”” Ch. XV. (the chapter con- 
taining the section under examination) sec. 12 
(5) ** Have you been induced so far as you know 
your own heart, to seek the office of the holy 
ministry from love to God, &c.”” Sec. 14, (the 
one under review.).....** Then the presiding 
minister shall, by prayer, and with the laying 
on of the hands of the Presbytery ..... solemn- 
ly ordain him to the holy office of the Gospel 
ministry. Prayer being ended, he shall rise 
from his knees; and the minister who presides 
shall first, and afterward all the members of the 
Presbytery in their order, take him by the right 
hand, saying in words to this purpose, ‘ we give 
you the right-hand of fellowship, to take part 
of this ministry with us.’” ‘The last place 
the word occurs is in the next or 15th section, 
where we read of persons ordained sine titulo 
or without charge of a particular congregation, 
‘to the work of the Gospel ministry as an 
evangelist to preach the gospel.”’ 

3. 4. The words * ministerial qualifications” 
and ‘** minisfrations in the gospel’’ oceur in the 
same chap. xv. sec. 6, in the call made to the 
individual whose ordination is treated of in the 
section under review. 

Let any mao examine for himself all the above 
citations, and then adopt the novel interpretation, 
if he can. It is in disregard of the plainest and 
soundest rule of construction and of contempo- 
raneous and continued exposition by practice 
down to our own day, and it is resorted to only 
to get rid of the gross absurdity resulting, on the 
true view, from elders uniting in the rite, and to 
effect an innovation that subverts the * funda- 
mental principles” of Presbyterianism acknow- 
ledged over the world, and held, as I have 
shown, for nearly three hundred years. I trow 
the ** new thing”? will not make much advance 
in our day. 

But we have notdone. If the word minis(ry 
‘THis minisiry,”’ referring to the ** gospel min- 
istry,”’ into which the candidate is just inducted, 
or in process of induction, if this word, or these 
words ‘this ministry,’ mean the oflice of 
‘¢ preaching presbyters,’’ on what ground can 
ruling elders welcome the candidate to this of- 
fice in the words of our bovk? ‘* ‘To TAKE 
part of this ministry vs.” ‘Truly has 
innovation good reason to get up some ** new” 
construction in order to avoid thjs absurdity. It 
is most manifest that the ordainers, those who 
‘*commit’’ the trust or office, are those who wel- 
come to the office, and none other for * all the 
members’”’ take part in the whole service, which 
is one entire rite.* Elders cannot commit the 
trust or welcome to ‘*‘ take part’’ in the trust, 
for they have it not themselves. 1 will conclude 
this piece with a quotation from the word of 
God, and acomment on the passage by a divine 
of deservedly high esteem. 

2 ‘Tim. ii: 2. * And the things that thou hast 
heard of me among many witnesses, the same 
commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able 
to teach others also.”’ ‘The following is from 
Henry’s Commentary on the'passage. ‘*Sirst, 
He (‘Timothy) must train up others to succeed 
him in the ministry of the gospel, v. 2. He 
must instruct others and train them up for 
the ministry; and so commit to them the 
things which he had. Secondly, He musi 
ordain them to the ministry, lodge the gos- 
pel as a trust in their hands. and so commit 
to them the things which he had heard. ‘T’wo 
‘things he must have an eye to in ordaining min- 
isters. 1. ‘Their fidelity and integrity .... 2. 
Their miisterial ability. ...Here we have, 
(1) the things Timothy was to commit to others; 
what he had heard of the apostle among many 
witnesses; he must not deliver any thing be- 
sides....(2) He was to commit them as a 
trust. ... (3) Those to whom he was to com- 
mit these things,,must be faithful. .... (4) 
Though men were both faithful and able to teach 
others, yet these things must be committed to 
them by Timothy, a minister, a man in office; 
for none must intrude themselves into the min- 
istry, but must have these things committed to 
them BY THOSE ALREADY IN THAT OFFICE.” 


W. M. H. 


* Dr. B. has another view which is part and 
parcel ofthe process. “ First, the man is already 
ordained, and this ceremony [if this be ceremony, 
we suppose all is ceremony] forms no part of the 
act.” Act! All act, J suppose, or all ceremony. 
How too does this remove the difficulty, on his 
own principles? He would seem glmost inclined 
to exclude elders from this part of the “* ceremo- 
ny!” Better “go the whole,” and drop it alto- 
gether, See Spirit of XIX. Century, 1842, p. 461. 


VENTILATE YOUR SLEEPING ROOMS. 


health of ventilating sleeping apartments. It is 
stated, that some years ago not less than 2944 in- 
fants, out of 7650, died in the Dublin Lying-in 
Hospital, in the space of four years, within a fort- 
night afier their birth. It was at last suspected 
that this great mortality was owing to a want o 

fresh dir. and accordingly a complete system o 

ventilation was adopted. ‘The result was, the 


proportion of deaths was reduced to 279, 


‘decease of Dr. O’Beirne, which was shortly 


his custom, for many of the latter years of his 


3 | ner, a nervous strength in his style, a plainness 
Few people are aware of the importance to 


to shine. 


GONE ARE THY BEAUTIES, SUMMER. 


BY MRS. B. Si NICHOLS. 
Gone are thy beauties, Summer, and silenced is thy 
mirt 


h, 

And all thy parting witcheries are fading from the earth : 

The many songs thy streamlets sang, beneath the moun-} 
tain pine, 

Are now remembered but as dreams—as dreams no long- 
er thine, 


Each bright young bud thy kindness nursed, has drooped| 
its fragile head, 

And scattered lie their pale, cold buds—dead are thy wild 
flowers—dead ! 

While every lofty forest, in its towering plumes and pride, 

Has donned its gorgevus robes, and laid thy livery aside, 


Thy birds, whose silvery voices made music round our 
home, 

No more with glittering plumage and merry chanting 
roam ; 

Thy winds’ low whispered melodies are numbered with 


the past, 
While spirit-moans and dirges are swelling on the blast! 


The purple of our mountain-tops is streaked with sullen 


gray, 
And all that’s bright and beautiful is fading swift away; 
The sun spurs on his fiery steeds, as he were weary too, 
And would exchange his burnisbed clouds for Summer 
skies of blue. 


Gone are thy glories, Summer, but hast thou fled alone ? 

Have none, when in their household glee, missed one 
familiar tone ? | 

Is there no vacant seat beside the bright and blazing 
hearth ? 

Have no young gentle spirits passed from our abodes on 
earth ? 


Thine answer, Summer, I well know—thou'lt whisper 
more than one, : 

With eye of light and step of glee, down to the tomb 
have gone! 

Thou'lt tell me, stern, relentless Death, thou hast no 
power to stay, 

That beauty, pride, and loveliness, alike become thy prey, 


Yes, they have passed; oh! Summer, like thy flowerets’ 
whispered tones, 

And autumn winds their graves o’ersweep with many 
sighs and moans; 

But memory o’er the bleeding heart, her vigils sad shall 
keep, 

And Simnaits breath must ever wake a strange fond 
wish to weep. 


— 


FEVER AT LANE SEMINARY—EFFECTS OF VEGE- 
TABLE DIET. 


Some account was published, not long since, 
of an anomalous disease among the students at 
Lane Seminary, in Cincinnati. ‘The last No. 
of the Western Journal of Medicine and Sur- 
gery contains a full account of the fever (ty- 
phoid,) by Dr. ‘Thomas Carroll, of that city. 
We have only room this week to quote Dr. C.’s 
statement respecting the effects of spare diet in 
producing this disease. 

It has been the habit,’’ he says, of the 

students to take care of their own rooms, which 
of course had not always been done in a way 
that a lady would have dictated. Most of them 
have lived at a common table, which has been 
furnished in a plain but substantial manner. Six 
or seven, however, boarded themselves during 
1842, and most of these were Grahamites ; in- 
deed, all lived in an abstemious way. All, with 
a single exception, had the fever—he, | believe, 
ate animal food occasionally, and he was also 
too far advanced in life to be in much danger of 
the disease. Among the students arose the worst 
forms of the fever. But one student who had 
the disease, boarded in a private family, and the 
form in which he had it was not severe. Six 
cases occurred in families who had admitted 
some of the sick students. ‘There were two 
cases in the Rev. Mr. Goodman’s family ; these 
occurred in boys who, so far as was known, had 
not mixed with any of those who had the dis- 
ease at the Seminary. All who had the fever, 
besides the students, were under thirteen years 
of age; and one was not more than two years 
old.”’ 
Again, he says—‘** The mode of living has no 
doubt much to do with the origin of typhoid 
fever; yet | have known it to or ginate in very 
cleanly families, but seldom among those who 
lived well as to diet, and who were in the habit 
of eating animal food. ‘This may, however, 
more frequently occur than I am aware of. The 
only fatal cases among the students, at the Lane 
Seminary, took place among those who had for 
a considerable time abstained from animal food, 
and all who were Grahamites had the fever.” 


— 


DEBTS OF THE STATES. 

Debt. Population, Debt 

1843, 1840. per head. 
New York, $24,747.749 2,428,921 $10.25 
Pennsylvania, 389,937,798 1,724,033 23.17 
Maryland, 20,041,393 470,019 42.75 
Ohio, 19,161,374 1,599,467 10.25 
Louisiana, 20,363,886 352,411 57.75 
Illinois, 18,836,379 476,188 39.45 
Indiana, 15,088,146 685,866 22.00 


A glance at the above table will show that of 
the States named, New York and Ohio have the 
lightest burden of debt. But to make the com- 
parison a fair one, another column should be 
added exhibiting the amount of revenue derived 
by each of these States from the public works, 
in the construction of which their respective 
debts have been contracted. ‘Thus while the 
public works of Ohio, if our memory serves us, 
yield less than half a million of dollars, and 
those of Pennsylvania somewhere abouta mil- 
lion, the revenue accruing from the New York 
canals for the present year exceeds two millions 
of dollars. Jn other words, the public works of 
New York, which cost but little more than those 
of Ohio, and very much less than those of Penn- 
sylvania, are more than double as productive as 
either. — Albany Evening Journal. 


DR. MAGEE. ° 


When George IV. visited Dublin in 1821 he 
appointed Dr. Magee dean of the viceregal cha- 
pel at the castle. ‘Ihe bishop wished to decline 
the office, on account of the distance of his see 
from Dublin; but the king replied, ‘* We can 
bring you nearer,’’ apparently referring to an in- 
tention which had been entertained, of appoint- 
ing Dr. Magee to the bishopric of Meath at the 


expecied. 

On the second Sunday after the king’s arrival 
pa Magee preached before his Majesty, on 
the text, ** What tnust I do to be saved?"’ With- 
in a few minutes afier the commencement of 
the sermon, the king rose from his seat, came 
forward in the royal pew, and leaning on his 
sword, with his eyes fixed on the preacher, 
continued standing for an hour, listening with 
the deepest attenuon till the sermon was ended. 
The King directed the Lord Lieutenant to ex- 
press to the Bishop his unqualified admiration 
of the discourse with his desire that it might be 
published. 

Dr. Magee thought very humbly of his own 
sermons, and was in general averse to printing 
hem; and even on this occasion he offered an 
excuse. With the exception of his two cele- 
brated discourses on the atonement, scarcely 
any of his sermons have been printed. Jt was 


life, to preach for an hour. His preaching was 
always attended by crowds and notwithstand- 
ing the length of his sermon, no person in the 
congregation appeared to be fatigued. ‘There 
was a peculiar awakening animation in his man- 


in his language intelligible to all, and an inter- 
esting and awful importance in his matter which 
kept up attention.— Lond. Christian Observer. 


— 


A Christian is like the firmament, and it is 
the darkness of affliction that makes his graces 
He is like those herbs and plants’ 


that best effuse their odours when bruised.— 
Jay. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Clevenger.—We learn from the New York 
Courier and Inquiter, that an effort is in pro- 
gress in the mercantile circles in New York to 
secure the completion of the lamented Cleven- 
ger’s model of a North American Indian, by a 
subscription of $3000—of which $500 is to be 
paid immediately to Mrs. Clevenger, who is 
now in Boston ; $1000 to be placed to the cre- 
ditof Mr. Power, the artist, and friend of Cle- 
venger, who has agreed to finish the statue, and 
the residue to be placed at interest for the bene- 
fitof Mrs. Clevenger and her children. ‘lhe 
statue, when completed, is to be placed in the 
Hall of the Mercantile Library Association. 


A man hving near Aberdeen, heard a thief 
breaking into his house in the night. - He reach- 
ed to a bottle of soda waiter on the mantelpiece, 
and as soon as the fellow's head was visible, 
took deliberate aim and cut the string. ‘The 
cork hit him in the face, and the thief, thinking 
it blood, fell on his knees and roared for mercy. 
He was suffered to depart on promise of amend- 
ment. 

A Mammoth Man.—Ii is stated that a farm- 
er lately died at Moorsled, Belgium, of enor- 
mous dimensions. He was seven feet in cir- 
cumference, and the calves of his legs were as 
large as the‘body of an ordinary man. His cof- 
fin was three feet wide, and three feet deep, yet 
he completely filled it. 


Tombs in the Air.—Many of the mountain 
tribes of Indians, in the Northwest, especially 
the Sioux, bind their dead up in buffalo robes, 
and lash them upon high scaffulds in the air. 


Influence of Music.—It is characteristic of 
music-loving Bohemia, that in the lunatic asy- 
lum of its capital, music should be considered 
one of the cinef instruments for the improve- 
meat of the patients. In addition to the garden 
concerts, in which all assist who can, there are 
quartettos every morning and evening, in the 
wards, and a musical director is appuinted, for 
the express purpose of superintending this part 
of the domestic arrangements. 


Height of Clouds.—Owing to its rarefac- 
tion, the air beyond a certain height is ineapa- 
ble of sustaining clouds. ‘The principal masses 
of clouds are sustained in the air at a height be- 
tween 4500 and 7600 feet, the average being 
rather more than a mile. 


A River of Vinegar.—At a short distance 


from Popayan, in South America, is to be seen | 


a stream, called by the inhabitants in its vicin- 
age, Rio Vinegre. ‘I'he stream has its fount 
among ridges of elevated mountains, and after 
making what is supposed a circuitous and sub- 
terranean passage of many miles, it re-appears 
at a considerably reduced elevation, and forms 
a magnificent and picturesque cascade, not less 
than 310 feet in height. A person who attempts 
to stand for a moment at the bottom, and within 
the influence of the spray, is immediately com- 
pelled to abandon his position; his eyes being 
too much affected by the acetose qualities of its 
waters. 


Copper Ores from Lake Superior.—Several 
specimens of these ores, amounting in the whole 
to near five hundred pounds, were recently re- 
ceived by the American Institute of the city of 
New York, as a contribution from Walter Cun- 
ningham, Esq., of Coppet Harbour, Lake Su- 
perior, and are now open to the examination of 
the curious and scientific at the rooms of the In- 
stitute. If our government were to take imme- 
diate measures for a thorough and scientific ex- 
ploration of the minerals in that region, it can 
hardly be doubted that the result would show 
an entire ability on our part to supply all the 
wants of the United States wiih copper from 
within our own territories. 


SPLENDID BOOKS. 


Samuel Rogers not long since published 
some of his poems, an edition of which cost 
him $100,000. It was illustrated in the mcst 
gorgeous style. 

In 1800, Nichols & Boydel, two London 
publishers, projected a magnificent work called 
the Shakspeare Gallery. They failed, suffer- 
ing a loss by their undertaking, of $500,000. 
To this day, this work is the delight of all true 
lovers of books. 


ORNE’S INTRODUCTION, comptere ror $3.50.— 
Ani Introduction to the Critical Study and knowledge 
of the Holy Scripteres, By Thomas Hartwell Horne, B. 
From the eighth London edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Itlastrated with numerous Maps and Fac Similes of Biblical 
manuscripts. 2 vols imperial Svo. 
“‘lhis is one of the great works which will help to give 
character to the present age. It couiains such an amount 
of valuable information, and drawn from such a variety of . 
sources, that one marvels that it should have been the pro- | 
duction of a parish minister, who is even now not greatly 
advanced beyond middle life. Jt is indeed a work for min- 
isiers, but by no means exclusively for them; every one 
who desires to become thoroughly acquainted with the sa- 
cred Scriptures, shoald possess it. 
“Jt is now so cheap that it can easily be put in the hands 
of Sabbath School Teachers, furnishing them with one of | 
the best books of reference the English language affords. + — 
The present edition is in two volumes, yet it contains all — 
that is m the others, with all the recent improvements and Out : 
additions, Every thing relating to the Biblical geography gen i 
and antiquities—to the civil and religious polity of theJews | 
—their military sysiem—private life and customs, the ex- aly 
planation of symbols, metaphors, allegories, poetry, and in- § to 


deed almost every thing of a critical natureggncerning the “94. 
Bible isin this work. fle 
* Volume I. contains a critical ingairy info the genuine- er 


ness, authentieity, uncorrupted preservation. and inspiration eed : 
of the Holy Scriptures; it contains a copious investigation ver- 
of tive teatrmonies from profane authors to the leading facts || . 
of the Bible, particularly that branch of evidence furnished this i, 
by cuins, medals, inscriptions, and ancient structures. ‘The 
internal evidence is also presented with masterly skill, and nds 
all the objections of recent and former infidel writers are 4 
examined and refuted. In this volume we have also a /€rs ‘S 
learned and extended treatise on Sacred Criticism, incin- re. | * 
ding an historical and critical account of the original lan- 
guages of Scripture, and of the cognate dialects, a history of 20n- 
the textof the Seriptures, a critical notice of the divisions a8 
and marks of distinction occurring in MSS. and various @yg 
printed editions, and an account of ancient versions. ‘The 
author also gives a very able treatise on the“ Interpretat:on 
of the Scriptures,” which is perhaps as valuable as any part 
of the work. 
“The second volume contains a summary of Biblical Geo- 
graphy and Antiquities in four parts; furnishing most copi- th 
ous details on these subjects, interesting to every reader, in 
and of indispensable value to every student of the Sacred the 


4 amt 


Scriptures. 
“We have by no means given a complete view of the t of 
coments of these volumes, nor could we, in the limits ot a rt 
notice; bat we have given enough to show that it will be hi 
difficult, if not impossible, to find within the same compass Ss Su EG 
sv much valuable aid in the investigation of the Bible; and ON- 
in this opinion we do not doubt that all who are acquainted (ed 
with Horne’s Introduction will concur. 
work published in two imperial octavo volumes, 
and the set may be purchased for $3.50.”’ e% 
Also, price One Dollar and Fifty Cents—Fourth thousand jhe 
of Chalmers’ Lectures on Romans. 1 vol. 8vo. in half mus- i 
lin, printed on fine paper. Price 50 cents—Fourth edition &- 
ot Moffat’s Southern Africa. 1 vol, 12mo. with seven engra- to 
vings. Price 50 cents—A new edition of The Christian og 7 
Youth's Book; and Manual for Young Communicants. By 
W.C. Brownlee, D.D. 1 vol. thick 12mo. Three volumes h- 
fur One Doliar!—T'wenty-third thousand of D'Aubigné's 
History of the Reformation, ‘This edition contains all the 
notes, references, &c. complete. Price 50 cents—An ele- we 
gn edition of Kssays on the Church of God. By John M. 8t 
ason, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, Published and for sale by d- 
ROBERT CARTER, : 
58 Canal street, New York. ™ 
WM. S. MARTIEN, e 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. of 
THOMAS CA RTER, ; 
dec 9—tf Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, a y 


RESBYTERIAN ALMANAC for 1844 —The Presby- . 

terian Board of Publication have publighed ‘The Pres- 
byterian Almanac, adapted for use in every part of the Uni- { 
ted States, for the year of our Lord and Saviour Jesus h- : 


Christ, 1844, dec 9—tf 


ALUABLE AND CHEAP BOOKS.—The subscribers °° 
have recently published the following valuable and §, 

cheap Works:—Neander’s Church History, cloth, $1.50. wi 
Fox's Book of Martyrs, do. $1.50. D’Aubigné’s Reformation, 
do $1. Do. do., boards, 75 cents. Bible in Spain, by Borrow, | 
paper, 37 cents Gypsies of Spain, do. 31 cents. isictempod "s i 
the Inquisition, by Llorente, do. 37 cents. Liebig’s Agri- qd 
cultural Chemistry, do. 25 cents. Liebig’s Animal Chemis- 
try, do. 25 cents. Father Clement, do. 25 cents. McCrie’s ; 
Covenanters, do. 25 cents, Fieming’s Rise and Fall of the |- t 
Papacy, do. 25 cents. The Neighbours, by Miss Bremer, 
do. 18 cents. Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, do six cents. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL & Co., 
sep 23—tf 98 Chestnut street, (up stairs,) Philadelphia. 


T REDUCED PRICES.—J. Wuernam & Son, 144 
) Chestnut street, Philadelphia, would call the atten- * 
tion of all who are purchasing Books for presents, during N 
the approaching Holidays, to their Stock, consisting of An- 
nuals, elegantly illustrated, for 1844—Among which are ” 
The Gift, The Opal, Friendship’s Offering, Winter Green, ® 
Gem, Rose, &c. Bibles—A great variety of editions ofn 
the Bible, from the Diamond 24mo. to the royal folio SIZE, ¢ 
and in every variety of elegant bindings. Juvenile Books , 
in great variety, and many standard Prose and Poetical + 
Works, suitable for presents. For sale at reduced prices. 

J. Whetham & Son are the Agents for Mr. Carter’s cheap 

edition Horne's Introduction, 2 vols., only $3.50. 

ec 


RICKS REDUCED.—Youth’s Penny Gazette, publish- 
ed at 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Owing to the 
large circulation which our paper has attained in jess than 
one year, the terms of the next volume, commencing Jan- 
uary, 1844, will be as follows—Six copies, one year $1.— 
‘'wenty do. do. $3. Forty do. do., and all above that num- 
ber, at the same rate, $5—which is exactly 124 cents for a 
year’s invariably in advance. 
Subscribers who wish to have their papers continued, are 
requested to give notice before the 25th of this month. ti 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, | 7 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
No. 152 Nassau street, New York. 
dec 16 No. 5 Boston. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION : 

have published The Primitive and Apostolic Order 

of the Church of Christ Vindicated ; by the Rev. Samuel : 

Miller, D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary at Prince- ' 
ton, New Jersey. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Presbyterianism the truly Primitive and Apostolical Con- 
stitution of the Church of Christ; by the Rev. Samuel Mil-_ - 
ler, D, D., Professor in the ‘Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 1 vol. 12mo. 

‘The Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America; by the Rev. Charles Hodge, 
_D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 


The Complutensian Polyglott, a work un- 
der the patronage of Cardinal Ximenes, was 
fifieen years in publishing, and cost fifty 
thousand goldencrowns. Of four large volume 
copies, one sold some years ago for six hun- 
dred guineas! 

The most richly ornamented work ever un- 
dertaken in America, is now preparing by Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. It is an illus- 
trated Bible, published in folio, and is to con- 
tain thousands of engravings. Adams, the 
celebrated wood engraver, has been engaged 
on them for the last five years. 


WORKS—Published by Barrincton & 
293 Market street, Philadelphia.—Matthew 
Ilenry’s Exposition of the Old and New Testaments, 6 vols. 
sheep; or, balfcalf, to match the publications of the Presby- 
terian Board. The Psalms of David in Metre; translated 
and diligently compared with the original text and former 
translations. Allowed by the authority of the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk of Scotland, and appointed to be sung in 
congregations and families. A neat pocket volume. Wil- 
son's Greek ‘Testament, 12mo. Printed in clear and distinct! 

characters. It is extensively used as a school book. 
Brun’s edition of ‘Telemaque, carefully revised and correct- 
ed from the stereotype edition of Didot of Paris. Kames’ 
Elements of Criticism. Abridged for the use of Schools. Old 
and New ‘Testament, super royal 8vo. large type, various 
styles of binding, price from two to eight dollars. This edi- 
tion of the Bible is universally acknowledged to be one of 
the best made books published. 
larger, than that of most of the quartos, and the book is port- 
able and convenient to handle. dec 23—tt 


EACHER WANTED.—The Managers of the Ladies’ 
Liberia School Association of Philadelphia, have re- 
cently received letters fram Dr. Johnson, informing them 
that the state of his health will oblige him to resign the sit- 
uation of Principal of the High School. He has expressed 
his determination to remain, if possible, until another teach- 
er shall be prepared to take his place, and the Board are 
anxious to secure the services of a competent instructor, 
without delay, ‘The principal of this school must be capa- 
ble of giving instruction in all the branches of a finished 
English education, and should also have some knowledge 
of agricultural pursuits. 
For further particulars, application may be made to the 
President of the Association, Mrs. Dr. Blanding, 232 North 
Fifth street, Philadelphia. dec 30—3t 


LANTING AND TRAINING OF THE CHU RCH- 
ES.—In press, and will shortly be published, The 


History of the Planting and Training of the Christian}. 
Churches by the Apostles, translated from the German of| 


Dr. Augustus Neander, by J. FE. Ryland. One volume, 8vo. 
This work will be uotfurm with our edition of the History of 
the Christian Church during the first three centuries, by the 
same author. JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO, 

dec 30—2t 98 Chestnut street, (up stairs) Philadelphia. 


N EW YEAR'S PRESENTS.—The Presbyterian Board 

of Publication have published the following works in 
sp:endid bindings—T'he Book of Poetry, prepared expressly 
fur the Board, It is embellished with a very beautitul vig- 
nette tithe page. One volume, bound in extra white calf, 
gilt, and ‘Turkey morocco. Lives of the Reformers embel- 
lished with twelve beautiful mezzotinto engravings of the 
most distinguished Reformers. One volume, elegantly bound 
in ‘Turkey morocco. Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, ele- 
gany bound in one volume 12mo. The Confession of 

aith, elegantly bound in ‘l'urkey morocco, one volume 
Psalm and Hymn Buok, authorized by the General Assem- 
bly, in various styles of binding and sizes, For sale at the 

BOOK STORE, 
E. of George and Seventh streeis, Philade!phia. 
ec 


AGIC LANTERNS.—The subscribers: are constantly 
prepared to furnish to Clergymen, Sabbath-school| 
Teachers. and others, Magic Lanterns of the most approved) 
construction, with sliders, suitable for Sabbath, and other 
Schools. The Lanterns and sliders will be sold separately 
or together, as required, at the lowest prices for cash, and 
carefully packed to order. Lanterns for the Hydro Oxygen 
light, with all the apparatus for generating the gas, suitable! 
fur Academies and Semmaries. Astronomical siiders in sets 
and single views. Moveble Astronomical sliders in sets, 
with each slider to revolve by rack motion, packed in a box 
Scripture sliders in sets of twelve, neatly packed in a box. 
Scripture do. single views affording the most complete as- 
sortment of subjects ever yet offered forsale. Views of Sar- 
dis, Sidon, Thyatira, Mount Ararat, and other views in great 
variety. Natural History sliders, single, and insets. ‘lem- 
perance do. do. do.do. Humorous movable si:ders in al 
most an endless variety. ‘Telescopes, Microscopes, 
&c., suitable for Seminaries and Academies. For sale 
wholesale and retail by McALLISTER & CO. 
nov 18—3mo. 48 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


The type is as large, if not}. 


Lenses.| 


New Jersey. 2 vols. 8vo. For sale at the K STORE, _ 
Corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 4 
dec 16—3t 
ODDRIDGE’S RISE AND PROGRESS.—The Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication have just published a | 
handsome edition of the Rise and Progress of Religion in 4 
the Soul, illustrated in a course of serious and practical ad- a 
dresses, suited to persons of every character and circumstance, 
with a devout meditation and prayer added tu each chapter, 
by Phillip Doddridge, D D., 12mo. 324 pages, price 50 cents, 
—This work 1s embellished with a beautiful portrait of the _ 


Author. For sale at the 
BOOK STORE, 
of George and Seventh streets, Phitadelphia. 
ec 


eo FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 17 Girard street, 
Philadelphia.—Misses BARTLETT AND COLLINs, have 
removed from Chestnut and Thirteenth streets, to No, 17 
Girard street, where their School was re-opened on the first 
Monday of September. Their plan of instruction embraces 
a systematic English course, together with French, Latin, 
Italian, Mathematics, Music, Drawing, and Needle-work. 
Particular attention will be given to accurate elementary 
and analytical instruction, with special reference to the fur- 
mation of good Readers, Speliers, and Compositors, and as 
an indispensable pre-requisite to the successful prosecution 
of other studies; while at all times, the manners and morals 
of the pupils will be objects of pre-eminent regard. The F 
scholastic year will embrace two sessions of five monthe | 
each ; the one, commet.cing the first Monday in September ; 
the other, the first of February. 

Terms per Session.—Senior Department, comprising in 
struction in'’Chemistry, Botany, and Physiology, Natural, 
Moral, and Intellectual Philosophy, Rhetoric, Philological 
Criticism, Geometry, Algebra, and either the French or La- 
tin language, $30. Junior Department, $20. Juvenile De-” 
partment, $10. Music, Vocal and Instrumental, $20. Draw- 
hae Painting, $10. Board, Washing, Fuel, and Lights, 


References.—Rev. O. A. Shaw, Professor of Intellectual 
Philosophy, in the Philadelphia High School. Rev. J. Mc- 
Knight, Secretary of the ‘Teachers’ Association, Philadel- 

hia. John Frost, A. M., Professor of Elocution and Belles | 
ttres, High School, Rev. W. Lord, 2asior of the Penn a 
Square Presbyterian Church. Rev. J. B. Pinney, Agent of 
the Colon:zation Society. Rev. S. B. Wylie, D. D , Professor of 
Ancient Languages, University of Pennsylvania. Kev. J. 

Chambers, Pastor of the Broad street Independent Church, 

A. Porter, Esq,, No. 1 South Third street. Mrs. S. J. Hale, — 

of the **Lady’s Book.” Rev. A. Converse, Editor of the 
Christian Observer. Rev. C. Williamson, of the Fifteenth. 
Presbyterian church Rev. W. Colton, of the United States 
Navy. C. Neidhard, M. D., No. 5 Franklin Row, South 
Ninth street. William Peter, Esq. British Consul at the Port 
of Philadel phia. sep 9—tt 


i, INE TEAS AT VERY LOW PRICES.—The subscri- » 
A’ ber has now in store some of the finest quality Green 
and Black ‘Teas that can be obtained in the country. No 
pains have heen spared to render his assuriment complete- 
both as to variety and quality ; and the prices have been re- 
duced to the lowest rates, in order to induce the patronage 


of the public. His prices are, for 
Good Young Hyson Tea, 50 cen 
ine do. 624“ 
Fine delicate flavoured do. do. 75 \|« 
fine do. do. 874 
Extra superior and very strong do.do. $100 « 
Very good Imperial ‘Tea 7 « gam 
Superior do. do, 874 “ 
Exira fine do. do. 100 « 


Gunpowder do. 
Souchong and Ponchong Teas as follows:—Very good 
Souchong ‘Tl'eas at 50 cis ; fine Ningyong Seuchong do. 625 
cis; very strong and fine flavoured Pouchong in 6 uz, papers 
at 62}; mild and delicate rose flavoured Pouchong do. 6oz, 
papers at 75 cis. Any of the above 'l'eas can be recom- 
mended with confidence as to their quality, and are offered 
at a reduction of at least 20 per cent. below former prices. 
Also in store, a guod assortment of Coffees; embracing fine 
Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguira, Cuba, St. Domingo. &c. atlow 
rices, S. W. COLTON, 
‘Tea Dealer, and Temperance Grocer S. W. corner Tenth 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia. sept 23—1f 


UNKIN ON THE PROPHECIES.—In press, and will 

shortly be published, The Little Stone and the Great 

Image, or 1 cotmees on the Prophecies symbolized in Nebu- 

chadnezzar’s Vision of the Golden Headed Monster; by 

the Rev. vous Junkin, D. D., President of Miami Univer- 
10. 


sity, Oxford, 
JAMFS M. CAMPBELL & Co., 
dec 30—if 98 Chestnutstreet,(upstairs,) Philadelphia. 


at same low prices. 


N E V YEAR'S PRESENTS.—Hocan & Tuompson, 
Chestnut street, opposite the Franklin House, 
have’'stil] on hand, some of the elegant Annuals and Stand- 
ard Works in splendid bindings, Also, Dressing Cases, 
Work. Boxes, Faney Ink Stands, Writing Desks, int a quan- 
tity of Goods too numerous to mention, which they will dis®™ 


pose of at reduced 
HIOGAN & THOMPSON,,. 
ufacturers, 


= 


Stationers and Blank Book Man 108 Chestn 
street, Philadel phi dec 30-21 
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